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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1929 
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Increase in insurance in Force, for year 1929 
Increase in Admitted Assets, for year 1929 


Insurance in Force, Dec. 31, 1929 
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Net Reserve (American Experience Table, 3 
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Total Liabilities 
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Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization 


Operates From Coast to Coast 
Canada to the Gulf, The Republic of Cuba and Territory of Hawaii 
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The Homicide Record for 1929 


Prohibition a Contributing F actor to Growing Insecurity 
of Human Life in America Where Violent Deaths Are 
More Common Than Anywhere Else in the World 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 








latter 
1930; 





HE United 
States contin- 


ues year after 


CONSOLIDATED RETURN OF 
DEATHS FROM HOMICIDE IN 31 
AMERICAN CITIES—1900-1929 


conceivable theory has been advanced 
to explain the excessive murder death 
rate of this country but no explanation 


year to maintain Rate seems to have gone to the root of the 
; : 2 per ; - 
its unenviable posi- No. 100,000 facts of the situation. How far the 
* s of Popu- Homi- Popu- = . Sai ie . a 
tion as having the Year Cities lotion aan. ian National Crimes Commission will con 
highest homicide 1900... 31 11,981,034 609 5.1 cern itself with the subject is a matter 
1901... 31 12,331,665 603 4.9 : F 
death rate of any i902... 31 12°611.755 621 49 of conjecture, for thus far nothing by 
large country in 1903... 31 12,980,877 690 5.3 way of explanation or findings has been 
the world. Neither 2 z ete ane ry forthcoming. Yet of all the problems, 
prohibition nor a = saaeuere eet = social and economic, confronting the 
Dr. Hoffman crime commissions 1903... 31 16056800 1272 739 nation, none is of greater importance 
attempting to bring under control the ney rt Lg tg dab aes ag than its growing insecurity of human 
. . ° . > 200,40 , v . . . 
criminal tendencies of the present 1911... 31 17,243138 1.429 98.3 life. Daily newspaper records of mur- 
be e ¢ 7 ¢@ 4 9 2 : : e ge 
period seem to have the slightest effect seas. — hE pt a sg ders, including victims of every degree, 
on the rate which has reached alarming 1914... 31 18,352,856 1,566 8.5 from infants in the cradle to old per- 
: . : ‘ . . 3 722 7 7 - : 
proportions in due consideration of the {31¢\": 31 isogees i242 91 Sons in their dotage, and from inoffen- 
implied seriousness of the facts pre- 1917... 3 po ne Oy sive scrub women to highly placed per- 
: as... 3 ,832,475 67 8. ; 
sented. My record commences with the i919..) 31 20,202,383 1/831 g.1  Sonages, dull the mind to a dreadful 
year 1900, when the homicide death rate he i He pegtty ed Lae -s state of facts. 
of thirty-one cities with comparable re- 1922... 31 21.297.437 2025 9.5 The detailed record for the current 
ae 21,658,362 2,299 10.6 ; tee ; 
turns was 5.1 per 100,000 of popula- 1924:'! 31 22°008,802 21496 11.3 year is for 141 American cities with a 
tion. In 1919 that rate had reached 1953--- 31 22,768,028 2,67 0.3 total population of about thirty-eight 
9.1 per 100,000, while ten years later, 1927... 31 23,517,503 2,426 10.3 millions, among whom there occurred 
: ESS... 32 23,962,000 2,464 10.3 Conti 
or for 1929, the rate is 10.1. Every 1929..: 31 231962000 22419 10.1 (Continued on page 18) 
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Fire Insurance 
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ASIELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 








AVING vowed to dispense with su- 
perlatives during Lent, I find it 
rather difficult to comment in a satisfac- 
tory way on the New York Life Under- 
writers’ Sales Conference. Under these 
self-imposed restrictions it is impossible 
to say that the meeting was by far and 
above the greatest sales feature in the 
history of the association; that the pro- 
gram was superb, etc. It might be per- 
missible, however, to say that Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise and Mayor James J. 
Walker were two speakers from outside 
the ranks of the underwriting fraternity 
and that the life insurance talent was 
of equal distinction. 
* * . 
HE Mayor of New York and the 
famous religionist both are in great 
demand as speakers. The presence of 
either of them on the program of an 
organization meeting is sufficient to de- 
note an unusual degree of importance. 
To offer both is, of course, a great 
triumph. 
* * * 
ABBI WISE addressed the business 
meeting while the Mayor was the 
featured speaker and guest of honor at 
the annual banquet. Rabbi Wise is a 
life insurance enthusiast. He believes 
in the institution wholeheartedly and 
declared that all he has except for bare 
living expenses goes into life insurance. 
Gifted, sincere and enthusiastic, the 
speaker actually sold life insurance to 
life underwriters. And with a most 
effective “change of pace” he mixed 
“sober thoughts” with intoxicating hu- 
mor. What a personal producer Rabbi 
Wise would have been had he chosen 
to be a life insurance salesman! 
* * * 


AYOR WALKER was on time. 

Otherwise he was the same 
genial, graceful and eloquent character 
newspaper readers have learned to ex- 
pect. Speaking as is his wont, extem- 
poraneously, the Mayor gave evidence 
that his reputation for facile witticism 
is a deserved one and, in closing, he 
delivered a stirring eulogy of life insur- 
ance. It is suspected that his refer- 
ence to “the ten cent a week policies 
which New York insurance companies 
helped abolish from the city” might 
have caused some confusion in the minds 
of many. I was at a loss as to his 
meaning for a time, thinking he had 
scrambled his insurance data. Later, 
however, I found that he referred to the 
policy gambling evil and that the Metro- 
politan Life was the company which 
instituted the prosecution of this well 
known and insidious nuisance. 


HILE most aviation insurance 

underwriters and participating 
companies of groups have fared pretty 
well as far as the business of 1929 was 
concerned, the progress of the aviation 
industry as a whole slowed up so no- 
ticeably and so abruptly that at first it 
was feared the situation was worse 
than it really is. As annual statements 
and surveys of the entire situation were 
compiled, both from an insurance and 
industrial standpoint, things were 
found to be “as good as could be ex- 


pected.” Next year the industry will 
progress. It will progress slowly but 
surely. 


* * * 


ERHAPS one of the strongest con- 

tributing factors to the depression 
or so-called depression in the aviation 
line and what will continue to be a 
drawback is the keen competition in all 
types of commercial flying. On estab- 
lished air mail routes where a schedule 
must be maintained according to con- 
tract, pilots and company officials are 
forced to take too many chances against 
adverse weather conditions and other 
situations. If they do not, nine times 
out of ten they lose their contracts, be- 
cause others, even less reliable, are 
willing to take the chances. The same 
is true, although not to such an extent, 
with passenger air lines. Short pleas- 
ure trip carriers meet with even greater 
competition and the hazard seems to 
climb along with it. 


* * 


UBLIC interest in aviation has 

been on the wane for some time. 
This should not be especially alarming. 
It is perhaps better that it has side- 
slipped from the boom heights it at- 
tained after Lindbergh’s flight to Paris. 
The lull in public interest will give the 
industry an opportunity to proceed 
along a sound basis, both in production 
for immediate needs and, what is more 
important, an opportunity to develop 
the business scientifically. From now 
on the industry will have to carry its 
own weight. And it will profit in more 
ways than one. 


* * 


OW that Lindbergh has turned his 
N attention to the motorless aircraft, 
I am anxiously awaiting the day when 
New Jersey commuters will take off 
from their tall office buildings and glide 
out across the meadows to home and 
fireside. Gray’s “Elegy” up to date: 
The ploughman homeward wings his 
weary way. 





about which a number of first-rate 
underwriters have justifiably com- 
plained concerns itself with the insur- 
ance on public and semi-public build- 
ings. As everyone knows, there are 
more agents, or pretenders to that call- 
ing, in every community, large and 
small, than you can shake a stick at. 
Now if these agents never do another 
lick of business during the year, they 
are suddenly transformed into go-get- 
ters about the time the high school, 
their wife’s church or the city hall is 
due for additional insurance or a re- 
newal of its old contract. On those 
occasions they make such a clamor for 
their “rights” and an “even break,” 
that the powers that be usually wind 
up by giving every squawker a “piece,” 
with the result that everybody gets 
something and nobody anything to 
speak of. 


\ PHASE of the local agency game 


* * * 


HIS situation is bad enough in it- 
. ar but to make matters worse, 
there is usually a goat in the person of 
a first-class insurance man who gets 
nothing for contributing something in 
order that the parasites may get some- 
thing for nothing. In the words of a 
popular song, “It’s funny, but it’s 
true.” It’s simply this: There is al- 
ways one competent insurance agent 
who is connected with the risk through 
merit. He is a man of standing in the 
community, the person to whom offi- 
cials turn when they want insurance 
advice. He makes the appraisal, se- 
cures the best rate, handles all the en- 
gineering and technical problems, per- 
forms, in short, all the exacting ser- 
vices that a real agent performs for his 
client. He is a successful man and a 
busy man. His time is worth money 
and perhaps a thousand dollars worth 
of it is devoted to this risk. His un- 
derwriting skill probably saves the 
community a few thousand more on the 
rate. Then the risk is split up into 
seventeen different policies for the 
benefit of seventeen different agents 
and the man who did all the work is 
compensated for about one-fourth of 
his time! 

* * * 

HIS situation is not always con- 

fined to public buildings and the 
like. I know of one agent who handled 
a mercantile risk creditably for years 
and then had to split the line with an 
agent who had little in the way of com- 
pany facilities and nothing in the way 
of personal service. 
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Not a Difficult Problem, 
After All 


HEN the Massachusetts 

compulsory automobile in- 
surance law was enacted a few 
years ago many thoughtful cas- 
ualty underwriters feared that 
this evil would become epidemic 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. That it did not spread 
may be attributed in part to the 
efforts of a united insurance 
press, which has inveighed against 
compulsory automobile insurance 
from the inception of the idea. 
The subject has been kept con- 
stantly to the fore in the news 
and editorial columns of THE 
SPECTATOR and other leading 
journals, and there can be no 
doubt that this widespread pub- 
licity aroused interest and evoked 
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constructive thought. Some of the 
alternatives devised by States 
and Provinces seem to be sound, 
while others belong in the cate- 
gory of doubtful schemes. The 
New York financial responsibility 
law, for example, appears to be 
working effectively, while the bill 
now before the Ontario legisla- 
ture looks like an instance of try- 
ing to lock the stable door after 
the horse is gone. This bill would 
deny blameworthy motorists the 
further right to operate an auto- 
mobile until restitution is made 
for damages. Regardless of the 
obvious defect of the measure it 
is encouraging to see law makers 
turn their backs on the quackery 
of compulsory liability insurance. 

After all, the problem may not 
be as difficult of solution as many 
of us have supposed. The find- 
ings of a survey of a large com- 
pany conducted by the Personnel 
Research Foundation of New 
York disclosed that 20 per cent 
of that company’s drivers were 
responsible for 45 per cent of its 
accidents, that 27 per cent had 
figured: in repeated accidents, 
whereas 73 per cent of the driv- 
ers had never been involved in 
any accident. If this is indica- 
tive of a national trend, it should 
be a comparatively easy matter 
to eliminate the relatively small 
number of repeaters. 

It seems to us that a thorough 
physical examination should be 
required to determine an appli- 
cant’s fitness to drive, that once 
a license is issued, the driver 
should be required to have the 
permit on his person at all times 
when he is operating a car, as is 
the case in New Jersey, that a 
system of having the clerk of the 
court punch the card each time 
a conviction is obtained, which 
someone recently suggested, 
would be a pretty fair start in 
the right direction. Then a 
statute which would automatical- 
ly revoke the license after two 
infractions of law, coupled with 
a provision for financial respon- 
sibility would probably reduce 
motor accidents. 


Death Losses in First Policy 


Year 

IFE insurance companies ac- 
cept applicants knowing that 
some will die before the expira- 
tion of the first policy year in 
spite of the rigid examination by 
the medical examiners, which is 
a preliminary to the issuance of 
a policy. Accidents and the sud- 
den development of an unsuspect- 
ed disease take off quite a number 
of persons before the second an- 
nual premium is due, and the un- 
certainty of the duration of hu- 
man life is strikingly illustrated 
in the policy lists of a life insur- 

ance company. 

In 1928 the forty-three compa- 
nies embraced in the following 
compilation were called upon to 
pay nearly thirty-one million dol- 
lars in death losses under poli- 
cies which had been issued during 
that year, and consequently had 
been in force on the average but 
six months. No doubt if the date 
could be extended to cover a full 
year from the issue of each policy 
these figures would be consider- 
ably increased. The table, how- 
ever, sufficiently points the moral 
of the ever-pressing need for life 
insurance and the uncertainty of 
the duration of a single life. 


Fire Losses in February 


URING the first two months 

of the current year the fire 
losses in the United States, as 
compiled by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters from re- 
ports received from the insurance 
companies, reached the total of 
$85,550,940, or about $700,000 
less than for the corresponding 
period in 1929. Losses in Feb- 
ruary aggregated $43,206,940, 
and were about $1,700,000 more 
than in February, 1929. The loss 
in February of this year—a short 
month—exceeded that in January 
last by over $900,000. The record 
thus far in 1930 is, therefore, not 
much better than in the first two 
months of 1929, while the Feb- 
ruary loss this year exceeded both 
the January loss of the current 


Editorial 











year and the February loss in 
1929. It is hoped, however, that 
in the succeeding months of the 
year lower losses will be regis- 
tered. 


W.L.T. Rogerson 


HE UNEXPECTED death of 

W. L. T. Rogerson, first vice- 
president of The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, will cause 
deep sorrow in the hearts of his 
many friends. Mr. Rogerson was 
a man of very human qualities. 
Kindly and considerate of his as- 
sociates and the large agency 
force under his direction, never- 
theless he could “explode” when 
occasion demanded. His anger or 
displeasure was always short- 
lived. Those who have been inti- 
mately associated with him dur- 
ing his long career in the field 
and as a major executive at the 
home office will remember him as 
a genial, affable companion, fun 
loving out of business hours, and 
at his desk, as always having at 
his finger tips the multitudinous 
details of a great and expanding 
business. His career in life in- 
surance, all of which was devoted 
to The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia, runs back more than 
forty-seven years, and is longer 
than the active business lives of 
most men connected with the 
larger companies. It was never 
his wish to retire; he passed on as 
he had desired, at the helm of the 
great company he loved and 
served so well. 


Vice-President Parks Speaks 
Before Knick Agency 

L. H. Knick, general agent in East 
St. Louis, Ill., for the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company, held his an- 
nual agency meeting and dinner at the 
Broadview Hotel in East St. Louis re- 
cently, with James J. Parks, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, and Frank N. 
Everett, assistant secretary, present as 
representatives of the home office. Mr. 
Parks, a great favorite with all Mis- 
souri State Life men, was the principal 
speaker at the evening session. Nearly 
$400,000 of new insurance has been 
written through this agency during the 
first two months of 1930. 


Editorial 


Union Central Manager at 
Portland, Ore. 

The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment of 
George W. Schoeffel as manager of the 
Portland, Ore., agency. Mr. Schoeffel 
succeeds Herman A. Zischke, manager 
of the agency for the last five years, 
who has come to the home office at 
Cincinnati as assistant superintendent 
of agencies. Mr. Scoeffel has had thir- 
teen years of experience in life insur- 
ance. For the last seven years he has 
been associated with the Penn Mutual 
Agency in Portland. In 1928 he was 
named manager of the agency. 


Committee on Uniform Law on 
Investments to Meet in 
Chicago, April 7 


Dan C. Boney has called a meeting 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ special committee 
on Uniform Law on Investments for 
April 7 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago. 
This committee is composed of Mr. 
Boney, chairman; Albert Conway, 


Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York; Commissioners Huskinson of II- 
linois, Smith of New Jersey and Thule- 
meyer of Wyoming. 














BE A BRICK 


Aristotle describes the happy man as a 
“‘four-cornered, perfectly rectangular man.’ 


Hence the custom of 
hailing a man who 
lives decently and does 
his duty as “a brick.” 


Part of the program of 
such a man—an im- 
portant part—is his 
insistence that his life 
be insured to the limit 
of his resources. 


That makes for HAP- 
PINESS. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President 
Home Office, Newark. New Jersey 
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New York Life Agents 
Convene 


One Day Sales Congress At 
Hotel Astor Was Well 
Attended 


Mayor Walker Speaks 


Rabbi Wise Addresses Business 
Meeting—President Whatley 
Opens Session 











Twelve hundred members of the 
seventeen hundred and thirty members 
of the New York City Association of 
Life Underwriters attended the Sales 
Congress at the Hotel Astor last week. 
As was advertised by the association, 
the meeting was a very fitting climax 
to a six-months’ period of real accom- 
plishment. 

The meeting had been well advertised 
through the columns of the trade press 
and by direct mail, but the attendance 
was a source of both surprise and 
gratification to the officers of the as- 
sociation who had devoted so much 
time to it. 

(Concluded on page 45) 





James M. Blake 
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William Rogerson Dies 


RICHMOND, VA., March 15.—After a 
brief illness, William L. T. Rogerson, 
first vice-president of The Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia, and one of 
the most widely known industrial in- 
surance men in the United States died 
at his home in this city Thursday. Mr. 
Rogerson was seventy-one years of age, 
and until his last illness, was actively 
engaged in business. 

About two weeks ago he was taken 
sick with a cold, which was not re- 
garded as serious. Heart and kidney 
complications followed, and uremic 
poisoning caused his death. Mr. Roger- 
son was a native of Virginia, and was 
seventy-one years old. 

Funeral services were held Friday 
afternoon, conducted by Rev. Beverly 
D. Tucker, rector of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church. 


P. M. Fraser Made Conn. 
Mutual V. P. 





Well-Known General Agent in 
N. Y. City Called to 
Home Office 


Peter M. Fraser of New York City, 
has been elected vice-president of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company effective July 1, 1930, at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of that Company. As president 
of P. M. and J. M. Fraser, Inc., one of 
the New York City General Agencies 
of the Company, Mr. Fraser for many 
years headed The Connecticut Mutual’s 
largest and most progressive agency. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 15.—New 
general agents of Standard Life of 
Birmingham, have been announced by 
Hall S. Crain, agency director, as fol- 
lows: Henry G. Baker, Miami, Fla.; 
Ed. Lindley, Red Bay, Ala.; L. A. 
Bentley, Goodwater, Ala.; R. A. Moses, 
Fulton, Miss.; W. T. Lowery, Jr., Pon- 
totoc, Miss.; R. A. Kyle, West Point, 
Miss.; S. L. Sledd, Grenada, Miss. 


February Gains Boost 
Year’s Average 





Life Insurance Sales Up 3.1 
Per Cent, Overcoming 
' January Loss 





Industrial Increase Marked 





Forecast of Gradually Improving 
Conditions Borne Out by 
Month’s Record 


Production statistics for the month of 
February show that the American pub- 
lic purchased 3.1 per cent more new 
life insurance than was bought in the 
corresponding period a year ago. The 
figures for February transformed a de- 
crease for January into a slight in- 
crease for the first two months of the 
year. 

These facts were indicated by a re- 
port forwarded by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce for 
official use on March 13. The compila- 
tion aggregates the new business rec- 

(Concluded on page 49) 





Ralph Englesman 
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The New York Life Insurance 
Company 


Leading ordinary writer passes seven billion mark— 
Payments to policyholders since organization 
almost three billion dollars. 


N the history of life insurance, the 

year 1929 will ever stand out as that 
in which the goal of $100,000,000,000 of 
outstanding insurance was reached. As 
President Darwin P. Kingsley of the 
New York Life recently said, “By a 
curious twist in newspaper psychology, 
values that should have made everybody 
gasp long ago, but attracted no special 
attention, became news when they 
reached $100,000,000,000, and at once 
all the leading papers in the world de- 
voted columns —chiefly editorial — to 
this amazing fact. 

The really amazing thing in this bit 
of news was not the size of the figures 
but the extent of the public service 
which these figures represent and their 
prophetic significance. 

Many editorial writers saw the true 
significance of the figures and philoso- 
phized over it, but what mainly at- 
tracted their attention was not the so- 
cial service rendered by life insurance 


but that staggering total. : ; 
As the year closed, inordinate in- 


terest was created among the insuring 
public as to what was the record of the 
individual companies in this epoch 
making year and the interest in the 
leaders was most pronounced. Naturally 
much of this was directed at the lead- 
ing ordinary life insurance company in 
the world, the New York Life. The 
record that the New York Life made 
in 1929, it can with pride disclose under 
this close scrutiny. The 85th annual 
statement shows that the company 
wrote during 1929 $958,017,206 of new 
business, covering 324,130 policies, ex- 
cluding over $16,800,000 of revived and 
increased insurance. 

The spread of this vast accumula- 
tion of new insurance is better realized 
by the average size of the new policies 
issued, $2,956 each. While this average 
size seems small when compared with 
the total transactions it is $500 more 
than the average of 1925 and proves 
that the American public is steadily 
conscious of the need of more insurance. 
It is also over $200 greater than the 
average size of the policies outstanding 
which was at the end of 1929 $2,713. 
During 1929 the insurance outstanding 
increased $484,851,858 and the number 
of policies 151,348, and resulted in the 
company passing the $7,000,000,000 
mark, having insurance in force as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, at $7,266,168,476 with 
2,678,675 policies outstanding. 


Life Insurance 


Income During 1929 


During the past year the New York 
Life had a total premium income of 
$270,689,662 or an increase of about 
$14,000,000 over the 1928 premium vol- 
ume, of this amount $42,621,319 repre- 
sented new premiums while $228,068,- 
3843 was renewal premiums. Receipts 
from interests and rents aggregated 
$77,270,050 and other income amounted 
to $34,748,807, thus giving a total in- 
come in 1929 of $382,708,519. Naturally 
one of the most important and interest- 
ing items is the total payment to 
policyholders, which in 1929 for this 
company, amounted to $178,235,100, 
made up of $58,251,071 in death claims; 
$8,855,487, in matured endowments; 
$5,901,329, in disability benefits; $2,- 
444,621, accidental death payments; 
$2,048,905 in annuities and $34,732,999 
in surrender values. The dividend pay- 
ments to policyholders amounted to 
$66,000,689. 

The value of life insurance to living 
policyholders, needs no greater em- 
phasis than the study of these payments 
to policyholders, for the dividend pay- 
ments exceeded payments in death 
claims by almost $8,000,000, while the 
total payments to living policyholders 
of $117,000,000 exceeded by $56,000,000, 
the amount received by beneficiaries. In 
other words, over two-thirds of the 
amount paid to policyholders was re- 
ceived by the living holders of the com- 
pany’s contracts. 

Taxes paid to State, federal and 
municipal governments was $5,877,770, 
almost 9 per cent of the dividend pay- 
ments or just short of 2 per cent of 
the total income of the company. The 
management expenses of $45,393,922 
was derived entirely from interest earn- 
ings, in fact it was only about 60 per 
cent of this item. Total disbursements 
amounted to $255,549,291 and stresses 
the enormous amount of income saved 
for future benefit to policyholders of 
$127,159,228. No one. can doubt from 
this the continuance of the same liberal 
dividend scale in the future which has 
been a feature of the company’s trans- 
actions in the past. 


Financial Statement 
The balance sheet of this company 
as of December 31, 1929 shows that the 
admitted assets have increased $130,- 
623,263 and aggregated on Dec. 31, 1929 


$1,665,703,611. Principle items in the 
company’s assets are its bond holdings, 
conservatively valued at $672,665,159; 
slightly less than these great holdings 
are those of first mortgage real estate 
bonds totalling $560,476,779. The far 
reaching importance of this staggering 
sum upon the housing and commercial 
projects is of country-wide importance. 
The rank and file of American people, 
have received untold help from the con- 
servative investment policy of the com- 
pany in the matter of loans on residen- 
tial property. Others items in the list 
include $261,515,667, loans to policy- 
holders; $52,414,042, in high grade 
guaranteed stocks; $33,156,224, real 
estate holdings; $26,190,951, interests 
and rents due and accrued; $19,404,643, 
premium notes on policies in force; $8,- 
589,310, cash in offices and banks; $1,- 
552,000, collateral loans; other assets 
amount to $29,738,836. The tremendous 
value of the New York Life Insurance 
Company to America at large must be 
understood if due consideration is given 
to the investment feature of its annual 
statement. There is no question that 
the standard of living in the communi- 
ties throughout the country is raised 
by the policy of this company in co- 
ordinating its own interests with the 
needs of the ordinary citizen by its in- 
vestments in policyholders loans, mort- 
gage loans, municipal, State and county 
bonds, railroad and public utility se- 
curities and other securities which di- 
rectly aid the great majority. 

The tabulation given below outlines 
in a clear way, features in the gigantic 
strength of the New York Life. 


Business and Standing in 1929 


Premiums on New 


MRUBIROSS, 5 o.5 oa sieieleisle ne $ 42,621,319 
Renewal premiums ....... 228,068,343 
Total premium income.... 270,689,662 
Interests and rents........ 77,270,050 
OCHEE INCOME 6 i6.006.5< 64:0 86.5 34,748,807 

Total income ........ $382,708,519 


Paid-for death claims....$ 58,251,071 


Paid-for endowments...... 8,855,487 
Paid-for disability........ 5,901,329 
Paid-for accidental deaths 2,444,621 
Paid-for annuities ........ 2,048,905 
Paid-for surrender values. 34,732,999 
Paid-for dividends ....... 66,000,689 
Total payments to policy- 
GIIOYS 5. sicrage eras taistoleron $178,235,100 
Other payments: . 6.66... 77,314,191 
Total disbursements ....$255,549,291 
Income: TRIG DY......:...:6:600:02 127,159,228 


Total admitted assets $1,665,703,611 
Reserve on policies (ex- 
cluding disability).... 1,281,239,348 


Dividends payable in 1930 71,796,857 
Dividends payable in subse- 

CBT VORES: (a).0.4: 6 cia:5; sei 113,770 
Other assigned surplus 

PUNGS: cake eiesiee eens 136,492,762 
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New paid-for business, 329, 

549 policies (including re- 

vivals and increases).. 974,873,028 
Insurance in force Jan. 1, 

1930, 2,678,675 policies 

NOW a. 3 cerca cr aicceiea mareeie's 7,266,168,476 

In a year of three hundred working 
days, these transactions reduced to a 
daily average show that the company 
increased its assets daily during 1929 
by $435,000, it received from policy- 
holders, $902,298 every day, from other 
sources $373,396, while the average 
total daily receipts were $1,275,694. 
Total payments to policyholders show 
a total average disbursements of $594,- 
117 of which $194,170 were in payments 
for death claims. Agents wrote an aver- 
age of 1081 policies for $3,193,391 of 
insurance; the average daily increase 
being 504 policies for $1,616,173. To 
understand the claims service that the 
New York Life rendered during its 
more than eighty-five years of con- 
tinuous growth, the following table is 
presented and summarizes its financial 
worth and business stability. 


Resume, 1845-1929, Inclusive 


Premium income received$4,187,828,214 
Paid-for death claims.... 1,026,348,164 
Paid to living 


policyholders ......... 1,912,059,901 
Total payments to 

policyholders ......... 2,938,408,065 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1930...... 1,665,703,611 
Total benefits to policy- 

HONORE oii scax crn wlotaisheiaxels + 4,604,111,676 
Excess of benefits of 

DIOMIUME: 6.665 6k00v ees 416,283,462 


From the above presentation it will 
be noted that while policyholders have 
paid the enormous sum of $4,187,828,- 
214 in premiums since organization, 
they have received in death claims and 
other benefits, $2,938,408,065 and there 
is being held for their protection and ul- 
timate reecipt, $1,665,703,611 making 
the total benefits to policyholders since 
organization $4,604,111,676, or $416,- 
283,462 more than was paid in by them. 
Policyholders have received $1.10 for 
every $1 of premium they have paid in. 


Organized in 1845 

The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany was organized and began business 
in 1845. It is and has always been a 
purely mutual organization and 
throughout its eighty-five years of 
operation, has conducted its business as 
a purely mutual legal reserve life in- 
surance company, during which time 
it has been owned and operated solely 
by its policyholders. The excellency of 
the company’s management needs no 
finer tribute than can be given by a 
presentation of the company’s history, 
its progress and its present financial 
standing which proves the substantial 
returns and savings which policyholders 
have enjoyed. 
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The Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 











Eclipses Every Previous Effort— AS WE SERVE 
Initiated 50th Anniversary With 
Large Production Increase WE Pp ROGRESS 


for January and February 


The record of total business written 


by the Minnesota Mutual Life during Insurance in Force 

the first two months of the year was in 

direct response to the company’s well- 1923 One Billion 

laid campaign to make this year the 

greatest in company history. Much of 1927 One Billion and a Half 
the business written is attributed to the 

celebration of Lacy Month during 1930 Two Billions 
February. 


Designation of the month was in 
recognition of the work of Vice-Presi- 


dent O. J. Lacy’s eight years in build- Massachusetts Mutual 
ing up the company’s production. He Life Insur C 

me : ance Tompan 
joined the Minnesota Mutual when the i. aed 
company boasted a total of $78,000,000 Springfield, Massachusetts 
insurance in force. For this year alone Organized 1851 


a goal of $60,000,000 has been set with 
Mr. Lacy the directing head of the anni- 
versary drive. 



































Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 






Answer “ Yes” 
Wouldn't You? 


if a prospect asked you today whether 
you were selling the best accident and 
health policy offered. 

But can you be truthfully sure of this 
statement if you do not have informa- 
tion and a specimen policy of the 
Income Guaranty’s Gold Seal Non- 
Cancellable policy ? 

Every representative who is ear- 
nestly thinking of his clients’ 
best interests, owes it to him- 
self to compare the advan- 
tages of this new policy with 
the ones he handles or is 
familiar with. 













OUR TERRITORY 
Michigan Missouri 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Illinois California 























Income 
Guaranty 
Company 


°*Ineomes Guaranteed ”’ 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 
Legal Reserve Stock Co. {&stablished 1917} 


Income Bldg., South Bend, Indiana 












Make this comparison now! 
Complete information and 
specimen policy on request. 
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Personal Cooperation 
of Trained Representatives 


, a its well organized Branch 
Office and General Agency Service, avail- 
able in practically all of the principal cities 
throughout the country, the MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE extends to field men the per- 
sonal cooperation of trained representatives 
in each of its multiple lines... Life, Accident, 
Health, Group and Salary Savings. 


The progressive pioneering spirit of the 
MISSOURI STATE LIFE makes it a most 
desirable Company for the live, forward- 
looking Agent to represent; and its new lib- 
eral policy forms offer attractive selling plans. 


CIO oO 


More than $1,224,000.000.00 


of insurance in force 


CAOFTe® 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















| 
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Georgia Bankers Indorse 
Group Insurance 





Association Goes on Record at Its 
Annual Meeting and Rec- 
ommends Underwriters 


The Georgia Bankers’ Association 
acted through its council at its Decem- 
ber meeting, instructed its president to 
appoint a committee of three bankers 
to select a company to carry the salary 
deduction or group insurance of the 
Georgia National and State banks. 
Three prominent Atlanta bankers were 
appointed on this committee, and after 
considering the matter and investigat- 
ing the results of the Alabama plan, 
as installed by the All States Life In- 
surance Company, of Montgomery, Ala., 
unanimously selected the All States 
Life to make the installation, and rec- 
ommended that the council of the 
‘Georgia Bankers’ Association direct its 
secretary, Haynes McFadden, to enter 
into relations with the insurance com- 
pany and to see that the plan became 
-effective at once. 


The All States Life Insurance Com- 
pany is now engaged in carrying out 
the provisions of this franchise. As 
under the Alabama plan, the small 
tbanks will be grouped together, and 
level premium insurance and group in- 
.surance, where available, will be issued 
to employees of these banks. The banks 
salso have the privilege of extending 
the coverage through families of em- 
ployees. Small level plan premiums are 


. -only available for depositors, and many 


-other features of the installation are 
:allowed the banks and their clients. In 
Alabama, where the plan has been 
working for five months, over 200 banks 
jhave participated. The life insurance 
scoverage exceeds $3,000,000. The an- 
nual premium is about $60,000, and 
winder the profit-sharing arrangement 
-several thousand dollars are already in 
-sight for the Alabama Bankers’ Asso- 
«ciation. 


It has been suggested that one or 
>more scholarships be maintained by the 
Alabama Bankers’ Association in the 
tbusiness management and _ banking 
vcourses of some one of the larger uni- 
versities out of these annual profit- 
.sharing payments from the insurance 
company. 


Speaks at St. Louis Meeting 


Harry McNamer, general agent for 
.the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
‘pany at Louisville, Ky., addressed the 
Life Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis, Mo., at Hotel Statler at noon 
on March 10. 
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Canada to Have Insurance 
Plan for Unemployed 





Premier MacKenzie King Makes 
Forecast of Insurance—Hopes 
to Be Able to Work Out 
Plan Soon. 


Eventually Canada will have a 
system of unemployment insur- 
ance, Premier MacKenzie King 
predicted in replying to a deputa- 
tion seeking federal aid to munic- 
ipalities and provinces on unem- 
ployment relief. This, he said, 
was the only constructive way to 
deal with the unemployment situ- 
ation, and he hoped it would soon 
be possible to work out an insur- 
ance plan. 

Seasonal measures in the way 
of relief and public works were 
of no permanent assistance, and 
an insurance plan offered the 
only constructive way of avoiding 
distress. Under it those who em- 
ployed them would be compelled 
to contribute to a fund during 
their periods of employment and 
the insured would receive benefits 
when out of work. 

The President of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada 
said that the major portion of 
cost of unemployment insurance 
should rest on the shoulders of 
employers in that it would cause 
them to find ways of stabilizing 
employment. ‘International labor 
is of the opinion that the Do- 
minion and provincial govern- 
ments should contribute to any 
insurance for unemployment,” 
said the President, “and at the 
same time no objection should be 
raised to workers making contri- 
bution.” 

_The Secretary of the All Cana- 
dian Congress of Labor stated 
that “The Prime Minister’s rec- 
ognition that unemployment must 
be provided for in a systematic 
way marks an encouraging ad- 
vance and may result in Canada 
following the seventeen other 
countries which already have un- 
employment insurance.” 











C. W. Dorsey, director of agents for 
the Universal Life Insurance Company 
of St. Louis, Mo., has resigned from 
that office effective on March 15. 
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Great Southern Acquires 
Southern Union Life 





Southwestern Companies’ Merger 
Plans Approved by Texas 


Commissioner 


AUSTIN, TEX., March 17.—The State 
Board of Insurance Commissioners has 
approved a contract by which the Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company, of 
Houston, has acquired a majority of 
the stock of the Southern Union Life 
Insurance Company of Fort Worth, and 
will reinsure the policyholders of the 
latter company, according to statements 
made here by President E. P. Green- 
wood of the Great Southern Life In- 
surance Company and confirmed by the 
State Insurance Department. 

The consideration in the transaction 
was not made public. There will be 
no changes in the personnel of the offi- 
cers or directors of the Great Southern 
company and the general offices will 
remain at Houston. 











However Hard 


a Life Insurance Agent 
may work to produce bus- 
iness, his chances of suc- 
cess are better when he 
represents a fine old insti- 
tution such as the 






Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 









Mere Than « Billion and Three-Quarters 
of Insurance in Force 















unlimited production. 


rights. 








Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle | 
such an agency. Address 


| Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR | 





Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 























a Cremer: 
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THE LOOSE BRICK Slee ae 
0 N T H E H E A R T Hie AT NIGHT vel the fire Ae burned low he pushed the ashes aside. fe 


lcose brick yielded. With thoughts on the uncertainties ahead he added the day’s 
earnings to his savings. Illness might come. The family was growing. There were 
_ many new lands to clear, And here, guarded only by his secret and the fire, was his 
assurance of life’s necessities. Here was his own and his children’s means to progress. 





IN THE EARLY DAYS of the country, little more than one hundred years ago, no institution or individual was as trustworthy 

as one’s own hiding place. In chimneys, in old trees, in the ground, potential prosperity was stored through the foresight of 

the early settlers. Since man first emerged from obscurity, planning for tomorrow has laid the foundation for development 

It drew tribes together for greater safety, formed nations for greater strength, and is the basis of today’s security and 

stability. . . . The great accomplishments of the future are being planned today. Through insurance, business-minded 

Americans are preserving their estates, providing safety for the present and Praranteeine comforts and education for 

succeeding generations. We have insured our national wealth, our current prosperity, and our continued progress. Through 

insurance premiums we have formed our greatest national reserve, supremely important because it exists for calcu- 

lable purposes and because it is scientifically adjusted to individual needs. Our wisdom and foresight are building a ; 
treasure-house of future well-being for the people of the United States.....Aitna writes virtually every form: of 
insurance protection. From coast to coast its 20,000 well-equipped representatives stand ever ready to serve you. 

THE ZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, THE ETNA CASUALTY AND 


SURETY COMPANY, THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY, THE 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 














A reduced reproduction of the first in a new series of eleven tna national advertising messages to 
appear during 1930. This series presents in a human and dramatic manner the story of the Atna—and 
the story of insurance as an institution. It will bring, even to you who are actively engaged in the busi- 
ness, a fresh recognition of insurance as one of the great forces of our individual and national prosperity. 


“ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - - - HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
1850 SsIGRiT IAT & ANNIVERSARY 1930 
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NEw BUSINESS ISSUED AND DEATH LossEs IN First Poticy Year (1928) 


New York State Companies 


Brooklyn National Life Ins. Co...........cececeececssssceees 
Equitable Life Assur. Soc. of U. S. A... ceeeceecccecececcees 


Farmers & Traders Life Ins. Co........ceeeeessecceceeseeses 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of AMeL.......ccccesscccceesseccscsse 
Ree Fae EO. Cs 6 a. 6% oc bic 6 occ ov ee des bees eswecesesuceecsis 
TUGGR TALS TUS, COe mic ccc cccccoc sc cscssereceocsovecsocesoo = 
Manhattan Life Ins. *Go SE ROR Pre Peer Ter eT eT 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.........ccceccereccrseescsscssccers 
Boren FIGR ING, BOG... ccc secede cesetveveceveseses sceuuces 
eT Rate BE, Coins. 0'o 0 oi cic. mraies Win olen Wibienemeies.6,6%0 eae aeera ee 
Ge Oe, RE SEs onc enc oc ecb eee O OC eC KOS elias eenneeees 
North American Reassurance CO.......ceeesccesccccrccncscees 
POMGRE Ett TRG Caciic sc ohn cc ciewscesaessonceceeseee Perr ‘ 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co.......cccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity Ass'n. .. ows ccccccecccccccccccccvece 
United States Edte Ts CG... ccc ccccccvvcceccevedcscgeeeess 


RS 5 te os nies ears esi ode eda we adn whend cinieewemeas 


Companies of Other States 
Aetna Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn........ccseccececsssseece 
Bankers Life Ins. Co., Des Moines, Iowa@........ceeeeeeeeveers 
Berkshire Life Ins. Co., Pittsfield, Mass.......... Aijeemeraiae wets 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of Amer., Jersey Oe Whar oc «60:64. 9160 0'0:0'0 
Columbian National Ins. Co., Boston, 1 rE 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn........ aacarae 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., ‘Hartford, Wo ag wd. cave eaeines 
Equitable Life Ins. Co., Des Moines, I SRE APIECE ET 
Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Sa Philadelphia, Te s.6, 6:cic nsiewanemere 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass...........+. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co., Springfield, Mass........ 
Massachusetts Protective Life Assur. Co., Worcester, Mass..... 
Monarch Life Ins. . SOPISGIG, THAR s 5. ccc ccccccsccccsecs 
Mutual rng LAfe Ths. Co., NOWREE. Iie Oe cccccccccccce aaa 
National Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, UL See Sa eee eis 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Ot i See eee 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee, Wis..........-- 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, err err 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. 'Co., PMP UROT EE, COM 6 occ vcceceveces 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.............. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of Amer., Newark, N. J.........cceeeeeceees 
State Mutual Life Assur. Co., Worcester, Mass.........--seeee6 
Travelers Ite. Co. Ha Pelore, COMM. 6 «sc ccccs ccteccnssseegseses 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.............2.00% 
Union Labor Life Ins, Co., Washington, D. C... ccc ccccccccese 
Union Mutual Life Ine. Co., Portland, MG. 2... cccceccccvccesesve 
Victory Life Ins. Co., Chicago, NENT S304 she © 4106 aie eeuhd'e 6:6. a/cia ama we 


| Re ere Pne ee a One yer ee me 
CRUE ARMIN oi. c.ociarse nik rod oak HRA eae ed ecinad an dedelaweats 


Actual Percent- Percentage 
Death age of of Actual 
Expected Losses Actual to Death 




















New Death Losses Incurred Expected Losses to 
Policies On All On All Death Total New 
ssued New Issues New Issues Losses, Issues, 
in 1928+ During 1928 During 1928* PerCent Per Cent 
8,033,578 $54,177 $13,750 25.38 0.17 
969,914,764 8,536,323 3,075,811 36.03 0.32 
»379, 42,1 ,000 35.57 0.24 
73,430,513 616,531 253,800 41.17 0.35 
54,547,445 436,590 243,000 55.67 0.45 
»689,35 28,547 1,000 3.50 0.01 
14,893,715 67,406 43,000 63.79 0.29 
2,836,861,040 13,155,106 5,811,946 44.18 0.20 
33,513,525 175,090 67,196 38.38 0.20 
512,340,104 5,101,886 1,566,751 30.71 0.31 
914,164,818 8,184,727 2,450,292 29.94 0.27 
51,848,900 336,074 191,73 57.05 0.37 
9,766,190 16,996 4,000 258.89 0.45 
21,043,719 101, 916 42,55 41.75 0.20 
4,860,0 41,593 6,0 14.43 0.12 ° 
4,759,668 21, 150 2,000 46 0.04 
$5,523,046,373 $36,916,291 $13,827,832 37.46 0.25 
$571,860,930 $4,055,274 $2,140,401 52.79 0.37 
131,214,129 945,373 336,649 35.62 0.26 
26,857,809 27,349 30,500 13.42 0.11 
32,763,257 37,122 15, 42.15 0.05 
35,516,825 319,872 114,835 35.90 0.32 
183,265,616 1,748,114 653,083 37.36 0.36 
122,827,878 1,044,864 220,300 21.08 0.18 
,716,37 341,265 68,685 20.13 0.08 
57,012,892 497,155 165,222 33.24 0.29 
561, 035, 059 2,656,159 1,321,907 49.77 0.24 
304,030, "095 2,098,861 482,187 22.97 0.16 
"995,000 »282 5,000 22.44 0.07 
4,033,900 20,343 1,000 4.92 0.02 
231,171,562 2,210,520 518,750 23.47 0.22 
73, 688, 044 675,537 85,100 12.60 0.12 
14,479,988 1,220,328 377,410 30.93 2.61 
359,485,596 3,461,087 978,047 28.26 0.27 
255,050,544 2,068,211 590,334 28.54 0.23 
80,125,924 673,094 147,476 21.91 0.18 
126,852,180 1,209,204 445,750 36.86 0.35 
2,509,011,951 13, "910, "988 4,876,423 40.94 0.19 
70,826,939 327,806 67,187 20.50 0.09 
675,372,821 6338512 2,635,546 41.58 0.39 
200,111,187 1,629,143 495,132 30.39 0.25 
26,797,332 387,062 325,232 84.04 1.21 
10,402,207 103,251 30,500 29.54 0.29 
7,314,632 42,771 22,937 53.64 0.31 
$6,767,820,667. $46,271,347 $17,151,241 37.07 0.25 
$12,290,867,040 $83,187,638 $30,979,073 37.24 0.25 


*Not deducting reserves. {Including dividend additions, also group and industrial business when transacted. 





“Life Insurance—A Declaration of Financial Independence’’ 


National Association of Life Underwriters 


Cuuryar 0 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PRUDENTIAL Notes 


The entire staff of Division E has just 
finished an Ordinary Campaign in honor 
of the thirty-fifth anniversary of Assis- 
tant Secretary E. J. Maclver, who has 
immediate supervision over the group. 
All previous records for production were 
broken, and a greater number of rep- 
resentatives than ever before contrib- 
uted individual quotas. 





6 YEARS in business. Over 3 Billion 300 

Million outstanding insurance on 4% 
Million Policyholders. New paid-for insurance 
in 1929, together with revived and increased 


insurance, $750,926,211, a gain of 15.4 per cent 
on the figures of 1928. 


Payments to Policyholders in 1929, $65,298.505. 


Total such payments in 67 years—over 600 
million dollars. 


Dividends declared payable in 1930, $19,020,- 
000, an increase of $1,400,000 over 1929. 


Financial Summary, December 31, 1929 


Total Assets $542,140,977.93; reserves and 
other liabilities $502,453,576.73; surplus for all 
other contingencies $39,687,401.20. 
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Unquestionable 
strength of re- 
sources is the 
rock upon 
which all real 
insurance is 
built. 


A John Han- 
cock policy is 
as good as any 
bond. 


For further in- 
formation, ad- 
dress Inquiry 
Bureau, 197 
Clarendon 
Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





Agents Edman D. Norris and Paul 
D. Rowden of Atlanta, Ga., and E. Clair 
Havnar of Norfolk, Va., have been made 
assistant superintendents, Division N 
announces. 

Recent promotions in the field force 
of Division D follow: Agents Howard 
W. Becker, Philadelphia No. 12; John 
M. Gallagher, Jr., Chester, Pa.; Alfred 
G. Porter, Philadelphia No. 2; Albert 
M. Chalfant, Chester, Pa.; William E. 
Wood, Jr., Philadelphia No. 3; Angelo 
Zanghi, Philadelphia No. 9, and Edward 
Spivak, Philadelphia No. 9, all to assis- 
tant superintendents. 

Assistant Superintendent John Bar- 
rett of Philadelphia No. 9 also was pro- 
moted to the position of special assis- 
tant superintendent in the same district. 

Superintendent J. A. Martineau of 
the Three Rivers, Que., district is lead- 
ing the Canadian field in industrial net 
increase per agency. 
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GUARANTEE FUND LIFE BUILDING 
18th and Douglas Sts., Omaha 





AGENCY OPENINGS IN THE 
FOLLOWING STATES 


ARKANSAS MONTANA 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
DIST. COLUMBIA NEVADA 
FLORIDA NO. CAROLINA 
GEORGIA NO. DAKOTA 
IDAHO OKLAHOMA 
ILLINOIS OREGON 
INDIANA 80. DAKOTA 
IOWA TENNESSEE 
KANSAS TEXAS 
KENTUCKY UTAH 
MICHIGAN WASHINGTON 
MISSOURI WEST VIRGINIA 


WYOMING 












A Protection Plus Policy! 


(With Non-forfeitable Cash Values) 









Our new “Protection Plus Accumulation’ poli- 
cies are rapidly growing in popularity. 







Under the provisions of this policy, the Accu- 
mulated Savings (Cash Values) are paid to the 
beneficiary, in event of the death of the insured 
after the first year, in addition to the face of 


the 


















olicy. 





Write Agency Department for 
complete particulars 


GUARANTEE FUND 


pen 4 a 


- OMAHA-~ 











ASSETS EXCEEDING $15,000,000.00 







































ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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For Direct Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 
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THE PILOT | 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1929 


ASSETS 

NE TS v6 nck 6 5 C606 O54 6 CERRO NT EROS $674,000.00 
State and Municipal Bonde .......ccccccccccccsccse 214,360.00 
PL 2  Preeeeeererereere ee 605,155.00 
BES TICHIy Temds 2nn ccc ccecccccscccscccbenses 163,738.00 
ER errr err ner tre 527,300.00 
TTL PUES 5 oss svc :oh 00 0a 01h e180 6 4d slime le wipiere ,308.00 
NIE TU EERE TEDORES cing 0:00 0-004 -4 6:6 010 is Fw Olds ole ee ab aels 301,268.00 
RE ere Pir ars eer cr cr 367,864.00 
NN EE Oe Ce ee ee 1,114,176.17 

$4,290,169.17 
IY IMIS 85s iar 0icrasoe'Sbks 00,050 o ROO Cea Dee OE 720,746.70 
SN 6g 6.0 0 Herd 0:0:4.6:0.0. 000 600 se SRC e eae wae 143,457.36 
PRCOTORE BCOTHOR oc ciccgeccvvecrecsessecceseceures 28,276.70 

$5,182,649.93 
SS eS PO PeeTTTT Cer eT Ce er ee $1,628,463.37 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve to cover unexpired reinsurances............. $1,371,174.44 
BRE SI NOI 606 a co 1056079 Wire Wo: Wis aIuloleaieiec a RRL Ee 278,965.00 
Reserve for Contingencies .........cccccccccccvene 120,000.00 
IN IID oo a's do's. 9 ews 4 wicareie'd wele a s/ewield saree 20,000.0 
Reserve for Depreciation in Securities.............- 55,000.00 
CN RES SUMMED acai :c-0-0 a 0:6, 5 wisp 6 0.0 8 v0'a-aenlele ecPiel nip 1,5006,000.00 
BR A A reer ie pace etc e 1,837,510.49 

$5,182,649.93 
Tncvesee in Gans... soso snc sie salancees.ccugee one eae $903,215.36 


Office: Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street, New York 


Carl Schreiner, President 
A. F. Sadler, Vice-President and Secretary 
G. Aschermann, Vice-President and Treasurer 
REINSURANCE OF FIRE, MARINE AND ALLIED 
LINES 
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Life Agents Brief for 
1930 Issued 


Showing Rates, Dividends, 
Average Yearly Cost, Pro- 
visions and Other Features 








First Publication in the Field 





Book Arranged So as to Afford 
Instant Comparison with Any 
Company Listed at a Given Age 


The vest pocket Life Agents Brief 
for 1930 issued last week is now being 
rapidly delivered. In its present form, 
this little book is really a marvel of 
compactness and skillful arrangement. 
Underlying the evolution of The Life 
Agents Brief are two chief principles 
to which the publishers remain faithful, 
viz., to cover all the data which a busy, 
efficient and progressive agent has ref- 
erence to in the course of his business 
and yet restricts its size so that it 
might never belie its title, “Vest Pocket 
Brief.” The Life Agents Brief actual- 
ly slips easily into the vest pocket and 
it is hard to conceive of any contin- 
gency arising in competition to which 
the Life Agents Brief would not sup- 
ply the answer. Though originally de- 
signed for the use of agents, this con- 
venient vade mecum has become the 
friend of actuaries and home office offi- 
cials as well. 


Instant Comparison 

The Life Agents Brief is the only 
life insurance publication which, by its 
arrangement, allows instant compari- 
son to be made between rates of the 
various companies, age by age. This is 
done by grouping all of the rates of a 
certain age and the leading classes of 
policies. The necessary turning of 
pages of other publications for com- 
parison not only wastes time but is in- 
convenient and diverts attention. 


The New Edition 

Recognizing the fact that increasing 
dividend payments to policyholders by 
life insurance companies bring about 
less net premium payments than have 
previously marked net cost history, the 
Life Agents Brief of this year will 
show the average annual yearly cost 
over a twenty-year period, if the pres- 
ent, or 1930, dividend scale is continued 
throughout the twenty years. This in- 
formation is given for all ages of most 
leading companies. Another table 
shows dividends and average yearly 
cost for five and ten-year periods. A 
valuable series of tables shows divi- 
dends paid year by year for a period 
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of ten years and the average yearly 
cost for both five and ten years. The 
schedule covers ordinary life, twenty- 
payment life and twenty-year endow- 
ments. The arrangement of the tables 
admits of an instant comparison of 
dividends to policyholders and net cost, 
making it invaluable to the agent when 
comparing the figures of two or more 
companies. Other features in the book 
are tabulations showing dividends paid 
in the year 1930 on the leading forms 
of policy contracts, deferred dividends, 
group insurance, premium rates on 
leading policies, and United States 
Government insurance rates. 

A valuable feature continued in the 


LH 
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New insurance paid for 


Ratio of term insurance to total only 
Life and Endowment Policies 


: NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
% MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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1930 edition are the tables showing the 
actual net cost of insurance for fifteen 
and twenty years. These tables will 
show the actual net cost at the end of 
fifteen and twenty years for $1,000 
policy issued in 1910 and 1915 on ordi- 
nary or endowment at age eighty-five, 
twenty-payment life and twenty-year 
endowment. It is possible from these 
tables to arrive at the actual results of 
policies issued twenty and fifteen years 
previous, as well as to base satisfactory 
estimates of policies issued in other 
years. Data as shown for ages twenty- 
five, thirty-five, forty-five and fifty- 
five years includes the premiums 
(Concluded on page 49) 


$953,000,000 
3.07% 
96.93% 


OOOO? 
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AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York City 


$8,368,391.84 
Capital and Surplus 4,089,955.81 
VOLUNTARY CATASTROPHE 


RESERVES 3,778,436.03 





RE-INSURANCE ONLY Casualty Lines 





Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 


Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal 
States 


FINANCIALLY STRONG -:- CONSERVATIVE -:- LIBERAL 
CONTRACTS 


Correspondence Invited 








Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 










Insurance 
In Force 
Over 
$157,000,000 


Harry L. Seay, 

President 
Clarence E. Linz, 

V. P. & Treas. 
H. B. Seay, 

Vice President 
P. N. Thevenet, 

V.P. & Secty. 
P. V. Montgomery, 

V. P. & Actuary 
ae oe A. C. Bigger 

¥° Vice-President 

SOUTHLAN sama ANCES) — COMPAL [PANY 


HOME OFFICE 
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THE 
BUSINESS BUILDER 
SERVICE 


A series of 


INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 


By William T. Nash 


Originator of Monthly Income Insurance 












Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, 
including the veteran and the beginner, can be found in 
the publications issued by The Spectator Company of 
which William T. Nash is the author. 


LEAFLETS FOR CREATING PROSPECTS 













BIG BUSINESS AND LIFE INSURANCD............... coos lO 
BUCK ADAMS’ WILL .............+.. eee ccccccccccces eccceeelO 
CONFIDENCD IN LIFE INSURANCE.......0000020212 coveeee lO 
CRM ON REG, DEM o6ss cvtscrcsitedcedcccrecccessscoes 25 
DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LIFB INSURANCE?............ 15 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE THEIR TERRORS....... covcee lO 
FARMDR’'S INVESTMENT, THDB..............e008- ecccccees 10 
GETTING THB MOST OUT OF LIFE..............00cccccee 10 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR LiFe INSURANCE. . eeeelO 
GIVine THE BOY A CHANOD. ...-ccsccccccccscccscsecccece 15 






Cee eee eee reese eeseesesessses 


CoH e eee eee EHH HERE HEHE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EES 
COSHH H EHH EEE EE SEE EEE HE EEE HEHE ESE EES 


See eee HOHE HEE EEE HEHEHE EH EEE ROEM EH EHH EEE EEE EEE 


OND FARMER'S BXPERIENGE With Lift INSURANCE: 
ONE SALARIED MAN'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFD INSUR- 
one g SELI-SUP PORTING ‘WOMAN AND HER LIFB' ison 
ONE YOUNG MAN'S EXPERIENCE ‘WITH LIFE INSURANCE 10 
PARTNERS AND LIFE _INSURA 10 















REAL REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE eo ccccccecce ccceccee 10 
SENSE OF SELF-PRBESERVATION, THE.......... ecceee --10 
WHAT LIFB INSURANCE MEANS IN DAILY LIFE......2.:: 10 
WIFE’S INSURANCE, THE. .....ccccsccccccccsccccrvccccccs 10 






LEAFLETS FOR INSTRUCTION OF THE AGENT 
A GREAT FUTURE 







Comme me ewe tere reese eee ese eeeeeeeeeesese® 
ete eww ree ee seers aeeeeses 


eee eee m ee weer eee eesseseeee 


ee eee eee eee seer eeeeeeeeeesese 











INSURING YOUR INSURANOB...........ceeceeece oecccceee 
JOHN ADONEY INSURANCE. ......ccccccccccece ocoeske 
LOT OF M 





Poem eee ee eee eee eeeeeesesesseeesseessesese 


eee eee eee emma etree esas seesseeeeeseeeeses 


COM 
OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES.........++ee+ 
SATISFACTION OF KNOWING, THE 
SAVING WHAT YOU LEAVE 


CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LAP- 
SATION 









Teer eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee) 











AT THD END OF THE ROAD..........ccecccscccccvecscecs 
DON’T THROW AWAY THE LIFERBOAT..........-ccceceeees 10 














GET ACQUAINTED WITH LIFE INSURANCB..........-+0+++ 10 
GIVING YOURSELF A CHANOB........-cecccercsceccces ee | 
HOW HOPES ARE SHATTERED...........eecccccecececces 10 
SOME DON'TS OF LIBB........cccccccccccccccccccccccsece 10 
A WIDOW'S AWAKENING. ........ccccccccccccccecccccce --10 
WHAT HARRY DIDN'T ........ ce cerccccccvcccccvcccsccece 10 
WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER........-scecssccssccecces 10 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LOANS 
BORROWING FROM MARY..........ccccccccccscvccscecce 310 
BORROWING ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE...........seeeee 10 
HAVE YOU A LOAN ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE?.......... 10 
LEAFLETS ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 







DHPYING PATE  .. 0... ccccccccccccccccccccccscccscccccces 10 
SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING. ........-+eesseeeees 10 





TEMPTING FATE 


Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying in price from ten 
to twenty-five cents each, amount to $5.55. Send us $4, and we 
will mail you sample copies of all 50 of the Nash leaflets conve- 
niently packed in a carrying case for easy reference. Ask for 
circulars giving prices in quantities. We will also mail you on 
application a 32 page descriptive pamphlet entitled The Business 
Builder’s Service. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 243 WEST 39th STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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New York Life Report on 
Heart Disease 


Death Rate Advances Four Per 
Cent in Nine Years—Mortality 
Rate for 1929 


Heart disease was advanced as a 
cause of death from a rate of 13 per 
cent in 1920 to 17 per cent in 1929, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
New York Life Insurance Company re- 
ported today. The gain of 4 per cent is 
shown in the mortality records of the 
company’s policyholders in United 
States and Canada, regarded as a re- 
liable cross-section of the two countries. 

With this advance, it is stated, has 
come a marked advance in all diseases 
of the circulatory system, including 
heart disease, diseases of the arteries 
and of the kidneys. During 1929 this 
group represented 31 per cent of the 
total mortality and ranked first as a 
cause of death among policyholders. 

In a study of the mortality of various 
age groups the company finds that un- 
der 30 years of age circulatory diseases 
represent 7 per cent of all causes of 
death, in the age group between 31-35 
they represent 10 per cent, between 
86-45, 18 per cent, between 46-65, 35 
per cent, and over 66, 47 per cent. 

A summary of causes of death among 
policyholders in 1929 shows: heart dis- 
ease 17 per cent, influenza and pneu- 
monia 11, cancer and tumors 11, acci- 
dents 9, apoplexy 6, tuberculosis 6, 
Bright’s disease 5, diseases of the ar- 
teries 3, liver disease 2, appendicitis 2, 
diseases of the digestive organs 2, dia- 
betes 1, meningitis 1, and all other 
causes 24 per cent. 

In addition to an increase of per- 
centage in diseases of the circulatory 
system in 1929 there were also increases 
in the percentage of deaths from can- 
cer and from accidents. 


Pilot Life Training Course for 
Superintendents 


An intensive training school session 
for agency superintendents of Pilot 
Life, Greensboro, N. C., was recently 
completed under the direction of T. D. 
Blair, agency manager. 

Using the manual of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau as it ap- 
plied to managers, the course likewise 
developed other interesting angles from 
the standpoint of the superintendent as 
well. Daily sessions and some evening 
periods were held throughout the week’s 
course, each study period being followed 
by written examinations. The papers 
were then distributed among those tak- 
ing the course, so that each had oppor- 
tunity to study the answers given by 
his associates. 
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Business from Policyholders 


L. R. Lay of El Paso, Tex., led all 
the field men of the Lincoln National 
Life in the production of business from 
old policyholders for the past month. 
This makes the third consecutive month 
that Mr. Lay has held this honor. He 
ranked first out of a total of 188 men 
of the Lincoln National who were listed 
as leaders in this class of business. 

Donald C. Pray, for the past three 
years correspondent in the home office 
of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, has been transferred to the 
position of supervisor in the Newark, 


at 


N. J., offices of the company. Mr. Pray 
succeeds J. G. Hopkins, who is assum- 
ing the managership of the Harrisburg, 
Pa., office. 

Donald Vordermark has been named 
to succeed Mr. Pray as agency corre- 
spondent in the home office. Mr. Vor- 
dermark, who is an Indiana University 
graduate, has been with the company 
about one year, and Mr. Pray, an Iowa 
State man, has been with the Lincoln 
National for two and one-half years. 

Mr. Pray plans, while in Newark, to 
attend life insurance classes of New 
York University to prepare for his char- 
tered life underwriter’s examination. 








Want to 


head ‘ 


The great English writer, Arnold Bennett, said, 
“I suppose that for the majority of men the 
suspension of income for a single month would 
mean either bankruptcy, the usurer, or acute 
inconvenience.” 


MAN has small chance to get somewhere 

and be somebody if he is entirely depend- 
ent upon his next pay check. He is likely to 
be as helpless as a child if his income stops. 
Many a man finds himself in a rebellious frame 
of mind and sorry for himself because he is 
“broke.” He feels bottled-up, half stifled, al- 
most shackled and handcuffed. Unhappy in his 
work, he does it half-heartedly, badly. 


He wants to quit his job but he doesn’t dare. 
His boss would like to discharge him but waits 
because he is sorry for him and his family. 


If a man has not learned how to live within his 
income, it makes little difference whether he 
earns $1,000 or $10,000—he will always be in 
trouble. But budgeting his weekly or monthly 
salary to cover expenses for the necessities and 
comforts of life will show him how to live with- 
in his income whatever it may be. 


Do you know how the experts arrange a budget 
for salaries from $1,000 to $10,000? Do you 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Dept. 3SPO 
One Madison Avenue, New York 


Please mail, without charge, booklet 
“Let Budget Help” which shows how 
to make incomes cover necessary expen- 
ditures—with something left over—and 
gives full details relating to budgeting 


incomes ranging from $100 to $800 a 
month. 





© 1930 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


know what per cent of the income should be 
spent for each of the general expense items— 
food, shelter, clothing, household operating ex- 
pense, insurance, education, entertainment and 
investment? 


When speculation is substituted for investment 
the last hope for safety usually vanishes. 


Budgets have solved money problems in many 
homes. A typical illustration is furnished by 
a woman who provided a good home for hus- 
band, high school daughter and 12-year-old son 
on $200 a month. She reported that when they 
attempted to live without a budget they were 
always in debt and worst of all in mental and 
physical distress. Since their conversion to 
“the budget way” they have found they are 
able to live better and save 10%. 


Have you ever experienced the peace of mind 
and satisfaction that result from an intelligent 
budgeting of your income? With necessities 
provided for and a little money left over you 
have a far better chance to get ahead. 


Send for booklet entitled, “Let Budget Help,” 
which was written with a full understanding 
of the problems of those with limited incomes. 
Use coupon above. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEw YORK, N. Y. 
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The Homicide Record 
for 1929 


(Concluded from page 3) 


3993 deaths from homicide, or a rate of 
10.5 per 100,000. The current year 
under review is the last of the inter- 
censal period, and all population esti- 
mates are more or less a matter of 
guess work. The Census Office itself 
makes no estimates for 1929, so I have 
left the population returns unchanged 
as the only conservative course per- 
missible. 

The ten cities with the highest homi- 
cide death rates during 1928 and 1929 
in the order of their importance are 
the following: 


7-—-Deaths—, ——Rates—, 


1928 1929 1928 1929 

Memphis, Tenn..... 116 127 60.5 66.8 
Birmingham, Ala... 122 114 54.9 51.3 
Atlanta, Ga. ..5.03. 115 130 45.1 51.0 
Jacksonville, Fla... 74 66 52.6 46.9 
Lexington, Ky..... 15 19 30.8 39.0 
Mobile, Ala........ 18 21 25.9 30.2 
New Orleans, La... 111 124 25.9 28.9 
Covington, Ky..... 8 17 13.6 28.8 
Houston, Tex...... 72 76 26.2 27.6 
Charleston, S. C... 18 20 23.7 26.4 
All these are southern cities with 


relatively large colored populations, 
among whom the murder death rate 
year after year is persistently much 
higher than among the whites. The 
local rates in the South are also in- 
fluenced by the disproportionate admis- 
sion of nonresidents to local hospitals. 
This is particularly the case in Mem- 
phis, the city which year after year has 
led the country with an apparently ex- 
tremely high local homicide death rate. 
In response to various protests from 
local authorities and others, I have sub- 
jected the Memphis figures, through the 
cooperation of the local board of health, 
to a thorough examination, while I have 
made similar investigations for a num- 
ber of other communities. The table 
following will show the resident death 
rates from homicide per 100,000 popu- 
lation for Memphis, Birmingham, New 
Orleans and Boston. 


RESIDENT HOMICIDE DEATH 


RATE 
Resident Rate per 
Deaths 100,000 
Memphis 1924-29 467 43.1 
29 74 38.9 
Birmingham 1920-29 833 41.0 
29 86 $8.7 
New Orleans 1920-26 602 21.3 
Boston 1920-28 215 3.1 


It is shown by this table that the resi- 
dent death rate for Memphis still con- 
tinues extremely high. The same is 
true of Birmingham or about twice the 
rate for New Orleans and more than 
ten times the rate for the city of Bos- 
ton. It may be said in this connection 
that the non-resident deaths from hom- 
icide in Memphis in 1929 amounted to 
42 per cent while for the period 1924- 
28 it was 32 per cent of the total homi- 
cide mortality and that for New Or- 
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leans the corresponding per cent is 19.4, 
for Birmingham 19.0 and for Boston 
19.5. The correction as insisted upon 
is justified but it does not materially 
alter the situation. 

The explanation of the excessive 
southern homicide death rate is to be 
found in habits of gun toting which are 
extremely common. If there are local 
laws against the carrying of concealed 
weapons, they are not, in all prob- 
ability, enforced. It is certainly highly 
suggestive that while for the city of 
Boston the proportion of homicide 
death by firearms was 48 per cent, it 


was 74.2 per cent for New Orleans, 
72.6 per cent for Birmingham, and 76.8 
per cent for Memphis. 

The economic aspects of the homicide 
record are best emphasized in the aver- 
age age at death of the victims. These 
for the various cities for which I have 
made a special analysis have been as 
follows: 

Memphis 1924-1928...... ..31.7 years. 
Birmingham 1927-1929......31.6 years 
New Orleans 1920-1926 ....31.3 years 
Boston 1920-1926........... 31.6 years 


This curious consistency in the aver- 
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lm 1928 ~ 1929 ~ 
Death Death 
Rate per Rate per 
Population Deaths 100,000 Population Deaths 100,000 
MAH, OID 6 655 dsc! 5506008 240,000 26 10.8 240,000 24 ew 
MAD RAT, TY <0 0000 00 120,400 9 7.5 120,400 14 7 
Allentown, Pa......... 99,400 2 2.0 99,400 al Ly 
Po aS 69,100 1 1.4 69,100 2 ‘| 
AE Oc eee 255,100 115 45.1 255,100 130 7 
Atlantic City, N. J..... 54,700 6 11.0 54,700 4 s 
fae 37,527 ie air 37,527 1 2 * 
pr ae” eee 56,700 15 26.5 56,700 31 ig 
Baltimore, Md......... 830,400 75 9.0 830,400 89 eg 
On a Ss 95,300 2 2.1 95,300 2 3 
Berkeley, CAl....iccsece 71,000 1 1.4 71,000 i 
Binghamton, N. Y...... 74,800 3 4.0 74,800 1 ae 
Birmingham, Ala...... 222,400 122 54.9 222,400 114 ee 
SO eS | OT 799,200 27 3.4 799,200 23 7 
Bridgeport, Conn...... 160,000 4 2.5 160,000 | 3 : 
Brockton, Mass........ 65,343* i 1.5 _ 65,348 ae re 
PN EN 6-55.56 Sie des 555,800 30 5.4 555,800 31 =< 
ee SS oe 135,400 11 8.1 135,400 6 set 
CREAT AOIO 6 3.9 5.5.060-¥ 116,800 11 9.4 116,800 13 - 
Chariosten, S.C... 22.5. 75,900 18 23.7 75,900 20 até 
NOI WEL 5 ats obi ere 420 0:00 3,157,400 498 15.8 3,157,400 401 ye 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 413,700 73 17.6 413,700 96 os 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 1,010,300 134 13.3 1,010,300 120 7. 
Columbus, ORO .......5:00 99,000 31 10.4 299,000 27 ; 
COMOOTO, INecdh sis s scree cs 22,753 an xa 22,753 et re P 
Covington, BEY. ..:...... 59,000 8 13.6 59,000 17 es 
POMRNNI ai 6.616 s6os:9:0 217,800 56 25.7 217,800 39 = 
DIRVION; MOMs 6:660-0s 50s 184,500 19 10.3 184,500 17 4 | 
Denver, Siw c0c6s000% 294.200 17 5.8 294,200 24 a 
DOO, BGR io 6sc ccs 1,378,900 228 16.5 1,378,900 257 ay 
POU BABB 5 5 550-5:6 06:0: 116,800 3 2.6 116,800 4 = 
MS RE ee | eee 74,000 3 4.1 74,000 4 re 
Elizabeth, N. J........ 117,000 4 3.4 117,000 9° ae 
Bl BO, Ee. 6 s.0 0 6 cies 117,800 20 1.0 117,800 29 24. 
ON OSS Se ere ee 142,000 5 3.5 142,000 2 > 
Evansville, Ind........ 98,100 14 14.3 98,100 17 47. 
Fall River, Mass...... 134,300 Ne Beet 134,300 8 ‘ay 
PEG NN Go 0:5 05:65 0 00 148,800 7 4.7 148,800 10 tt 
Fort Worth, Tex... ..... 170,600 32 18.8 170,600 33 oe 
PPGENO, MORE. 0.6.4:6-4:0 6.000% 64,000 4 6.3 64,000 2 =; 
I cca oho ore'sco0 89,100 14 15.7 89,100 17 19. 
Gloucester, Mass....... 23,375 ae ae 23,375 7 oe 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 164,200 2 1.2 164,200 ; Bt 
Hamtramck, Mich...... 99,800 - § 7.0 99,80 * re 
Harrisburgh, Pa....... 86,900 Zi 655 86,900 : - 
Hartford, Conn........ 172,300 3 23 13208 8 7 
Highland Park, Mich... 86,400 4 4.6 6,400 5 
Hoboken, N. J......... 70,600 3 4.2 70,600 2 ae 
TIOUNCON. DOE. 5 i +0 oes 275,000 72 26.2 275,000 a we 
Indianapolis, Ind....... 382,100 34 8.9 382,100 : as 
JRCKBON, BEAON. .0200s0- 63,700 ay .: 63,700 A = 
Jacksonville, Fia...... 140,700 74 52.6 140,700 6 . 
Jersey City, Nid. sss. 324,700 8 2.5 324,700 10 He 
Kalamazoo, Mich...... 56,400 os ae 56,400 2 Be 
Kansas City, Kan...... 118,300 15 12.7 118,300 18 Le 
Ransas City, MO... 60. 391,000 99 25.3 391,000 97 “4 
EMOXZVille, TORN s:0 5.00.» 105,400 26 24.7 105,400 18 py 
Lakewood, Ohio........ 65,000 2 Sc 65,000 1 8 
Lansing, Mich......... 79,600 ny 79,600 1 "e 
Lawrence, Mass....... 93,527 1 1.1 93,527 1 aks 
TLiOE OM, FEY « 6.010 5:0 005 48,700 15 30.8 48,700 19 39. 
EAMGGIN. NGD «626 os0065 71,100 ae - 71,100 8 “a 
LAttie Rock, Ark....... 79,200 30 37.9 79,200 27 34.1 
Long Beach, Cal...... 156,000 4 2.6 156,000 9 =. 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 1,500,000 70 4.7 1,500,000 77 oo 
Louisville, | TEV. ..60..6000 329,400 70 21.3 329,400 70 Pe 
Lowell. Mass.......... 110,296 4 3.6 110,296 1 0.8 
eS OT eee eee 105,500 —~ pa 105,500 1 0.9 
McKeesport, Pa....... 50,400 2 4.0 50,400 4 7.9 
MACOR. S8Gis scsi seis 61,200 22 35.9 62,200 16 26.1 
Maiden, BAGS. .<.5.-+.- Boy tk et areas 1 1.9 
Manchester, N. H...... 85, ee 85, “a my 
mee a CS are 20,361 1 4.9 20,361 oe 9.8 
Memphis. Tenn........ 190,200 115 60.5 190,200 127 66.8 
ee eS re 156,700 33 21.1 156,700 35 22:2 
Milwaukee, Wis......- 544,200 16 2.9 544,200 17 o7 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 455,900 24 5.3 455,900 10 2:2 
Sa ere 69,600 BY = Begs -t bog 
v yi ere 39,600 g rye i j 
Nashville, Tenn.... 173'600 Hh ei 473°600 po 7 
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age age at death for widely separated 
communities is extremely interesting, 
well deserving of further investigation. 
For the city of Memphis the range in 
ages at death was from 4 years to 80; 
for Birmingham, from under one to 
69 years; for the city of Boston, from 
under one to 75 years; for New 
Orleans, from under one to 79 years. 
But even older ages than these have 
been reported in the newspapers. The 
deaths under one are chiefly, but not 
exclusively, infanticides. 

In response to numerous requests, I 
include in this review a table of homi- 
cides for thirteen leading cities of 
Canada for the period 1918-1928. The 
rate is shown to have decreased from 
2.7 per 100,000 at the beginning of the 
period to 1.7 at the end. The figures 
for 1929 are not yet available. In 1928 


HomMIcIpE RATE FOR 


the homicide death rate of Edmonton 
was 2.6 per 100,000; of Montreal, 1.4; 
Ottawa, 0.18; Saskatoon, 2.8; Toronto, 
2.7; Vancouver, 2.3; Windsor, 3.8; 
Winnipeg, 2.5. Brantford, Calgary, 
Hamilton, London and Victoria had no 
homicides. No contrast coudld be more 
startling than this of a neighboring 
Dominion with conditions practically 
the same as throughout the United 
States, as revealed in detail in the table 
for 14 cities. Unfortunately the figures 
for Quebec were not available when the 
tabulation was completed. 

During the three years 1926-1928, 
there was only one homicide death in 
the city of Quebec, occurring during 
1927. In the entire Province of Que- 
bec in 1928, there were 27 homicide 
deaths which on the basis of the esti- 
mated population is equivalent to about 
1 per 100,000. 
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1929 








cr 1928 ~ ~ 
Death Death 
Rate per Rate per 
Population Deaths 100,000 Population Deaths 100,000 
New Bedford, Mass.... 119,539 2 4.2 119,539 2 1.7 
New Britain, Conn..... 72,800 ee ap 72,800 3 4.1 
New Orleans, La....... 429,400 111 25.9 429,400 124 28.9 
Newton, Mass......... 57,300 a ae 57,300 one aa 
Newport, R. | Seo 32,000 ee a 32,000 os 
New York City. «2.0 6,017,500 401 5.7 6,017,500 425 Ta 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.... ,300 3 2.9 68,300 3 4.4 
INDECOMG - Vis o'is:5:6.00406 184,200 22 11.9 184,200 28 _ 15.2 
CRG, OBL... 65 kccccea 274,100 20 1.3 274,100 7 2.6 
Orange. Ny dis 6.6 5:06.60 0: 36,500 1 2.7 36,500 ee 
Pasadena, Cal......... 62,100 1 1.6 62,100 2 3.2 
i erat 71,800 pa a 71,800 4 5.6 
Paterson, Nid. 666 ckses 144,900 4 2.8 144,900 + 2.8 
Pawtucket, R. I....... 73,100 ‘es ne 73,100 es 
Petersburgh, Va....... 37,800 10 26.5 37,80 7 18.5 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 2,064,200 182 8.8 2,064,200 173 8.4 
Pittsbureh, Pa... ...3. 673,800 65 9.6 73,800 64 9.5 
Pittsfield, Mass........ 50,000 Age oa 50,000 t 2.0 
Portland, Me... .6c66s 78,600 4 5.1 78,600 4 5.1 
Portland, One... <6. 354,600 9 2.5 354,600 11 3.1 
Portsmouth, Va....... 61,600 11 17.9 1,600 5 8.1 
Providence, R. I....... 286,300 11 3.8 286,300 8 2.8 
PECRO, COO. ..ccesvess 44,200 5 ILS 44,200 11 11.3 
GUT. Bl 0.66.08. yreces 39,800 ea 39,800 1 2.5 
RUANGG,, TAABG ss 6: 6:6:4.0:6:070 67,600 1 1.5 67,600 a aa 
POGUE: “WHI 6 0.5 5-6:0-0s:0 74,400 1 1.3 74,400 6 8.1 
pO ae rr 115,400 5 4.3 115,400 he ae 
FRGRMONG,. Va... 0008s 194,400 23 11.8 194,400 20 10.3 
Rochester, N. Y Z 328.200 10 3.0 328,200 9 2.7 
MOGRIOFG, Fil... cccccce 82,800 3 3.6 82,800 2 2.4 
PEMORG,. VS coe 'c e00e 64,600 15 23.2 64,600 15 23.2 
Sacramento, Cal....... 75,700 11 14.5 75,700 14 18.5 
(EST SS re 848,100 138 16.3 848,100 105 12.4 
ee. Paul, Minn...... 5. 358,162 13 3.6 358,162 3 0.8 
flalem, Mass.......... 43,000 1 2.3 43,000 a 
fialt Lake City, Utah... 138,000 5 3.6 138,000 3 2.2 
f'an Antonio, Tex...... 218,100 51 23.4 218,100 53 24.5 
fan Diego, Cal......... 119,700 10 8.4 119,700 8 6.7 
flan Francisco, Cal..... 585,300 36 6.2 585,300 40 6.8 
Savannah, Ga... . 6s 99,900 31 31.0 99,900 40 40.0 
Schenectady, N. Y..... 93,300 1 Bo 93,300 4.3 
Seattic, Wash... ss. 383,200 21 5.5 383,200 23 6.0 
Shreveport, La........ 81,300 24 29.5 81,300 28 34.4 
Somerville, Mass...... 102,700 1 1.0 102,700 1 1.0 
Spokane, Wash........ 109,100 3 2.7 109,100 10 9.2 
Springfield: Til........ 7,200 11 16.4 7,200 9 13.4 
Springfield, Mass...... 149,800 1.3 149,800 2 1.3 
Springfield, Ohio....... 73,000 4.1 ,00 5 6.8 
Syracuse, N. Y¥......0- 199,300 10 5.0 199,300 5 2.5 
Tacoma, Wash........ 110,500 3 2.7 110,500 5 4.5 
TRIG. VIR. 6 vec cveccs 113,400 27 23.8 113,400 22 19.4 
Terre Haute, Ind...... 73,560 10 13.6 73,500 11 15.0 
Toledo, hi 313,200 36 11.5 313,200 36 11.5 
Topeka, Kan 62,800 3 4.8 62,800 1 1.6 
Trenton, N. J.. 139,000 7 5.0 139,000 8 5.8 
Utica, N. Y 104,200 3 2.9 104,200 ae ay 
Washington, D. C...... 552,000 8 10.5 552,000 59 10.7 
Wheeling, W. Va...... 56,208** 4 7.1 56,208** 6 10.7 
Winston-Salem, N. C... 80,000 16 20.0 80,000 14 17.5 
Worcester, Mass....... 197,600 4 2.0 197,600 6 3.0 
Wemkere I. Vice cccccs 121,300 he 121,300 7 5.8 
Youngstown, Ohio..... 174,200 13 7.5 174,200 23 13.2 
38,049,991 3,966 10.4 38,049,991 3,993 10.5 


*1925 U. S. Census Est. 
**January, 1920. 
41928 Population. 
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HOMICIDES IN CANADA 1918-1928 


Death 
No. Rate 
of Popu- Homi- per 
Year Cities lation cides 100,000 
1918.. 13 1,895,674 52 2.7 
1953... 12 1,885,643 38 2.0 
1920.. 14 2,018,741 31 1.5 
1942... 14 2,068,094 33 1.6 
1922.. 13 2,080,859 26 1.2 
1923.. 13 2,130,878 35 1.6 
1924.. 13 2,180,960 44 2.0 
1925.. 13 2,170,818 28 ea 
1926.. 14 2,323,394 33 1.4 
1937.. 14 2,374,184 37 1.6 
1928.. 13 2,418,131 41 me 


| 
| 


a 
~~ 


23,649,158 398 


According to the preliminary official 
vital statistics of Canada for 1928, the 
number of homicide deaths in the entire 
Dominion was 124. On the basis of 9,- 
240,000 population this gives a rate of 
1.3 per 100,000. For England and 
Wales for 1928, the homicide death 
rate was only 0.5 per 100,000, or pre- 
cisely the same as ten years ago. For 
the United States Registration Area for 
1927, the homicide death rate was 8.7 
and for 1928, 8.8. These are strictly 
comparable countries, in which human 
life is therefore infinitely more secure 
than in our own. 

It is with some reluctance that I 
touch upon the question of prohibition. 
By common consent the enforcement of 
prohibition has brought into existence 
an organization of crime and criminals 
such as no other country on the face 
of the globe has ever known in the 
history of the past. The enforcement 
of the law itself has caused a large 
number of violent deaths classified as 
homicides, even though convictions were 
not obtainable in the courts. Gangsters 
and gunmen are being killed almost day 
after day, forming a not inconsiderable 
item in the large number of homicidal 
deaths which nevertheless touches the 
security of every citizen, high or low. 
The root cause of the evil is unques- 
tionably the ease with which concealed 
weapons are obtainable and widely dis- 
tributed. The enforcement of the Sul- 
livan Law in New York State unques- 
tionably has had a salutary effect and 
corresponding laws should be enacted 
throughout the country as the first step 
towards far reaching reforms. But 
more subtle means of crime are being 
developed to an increasing extent 
making it difficult in complicated cases 
to determine whether the crime was one 
of murder, or a suicide, or an accident. 

Constant attention is being directed 
to the city of Chicago as the center of 
organized crime and criminals. Yet 
the homicide death rate for Chicago 
for 1929 was 12.7 per 100,000, or not 
much above the average for the country 
at large. But it was lower by several 
points than the rate for the previous 
year given as 15.8, or in other words 
against 498 deaths from homicide in 
Chicago in 1928, there were only 401 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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in 1929. It is only fair to Chicago 
that these facts should be known and 
understood. New York City likewise 
is often referred to as a center of or- 
ganized crime, but the local homicide 
death rate in 1929 was only 7.1 per 
100,000, or decidedly below the average 
for the country at large. In 1928 the 
rate was still lower or 5.7. The rate 
for Philadelphia was 8.8 in 1928, de- 
clining to 8.4 in 1929, or for both years 
below the average. The rate for De- 
troit increased from 16.5 to 18.6. This 
is in marked contrast to the low rate 
given for Windsor, Canada, which in 
1928 was only 3.8, although the city is 
right across the river from Detroit. 
There is a nation wide agitation for 
abolishing the death penalty. In the 
light of my investigations extending 
over thirty years, I have become ab- 
solutely convinced that the death pen- 
alty is not a deterrent, but a relic of 
barbarism which should be done away 
with. Recently a woman was executed 
in Arizona for murder in the first de- 
gree. At the time, it was referred to 
as the twenty-fifth execution of a wo- 
man in this country. Looking back 
over the many years, there must have 
been thousands of instances of murder 
committed by women, and all but 
twenty-five escaped the death penalty. 
The American League to Abolish Capi- 
tal Punishment has recently published 
an interesting review of the present 
situation showing that the homicide 
death rate is lowest in States without 
capital punishment and highest in the 
Southern States with capital punish- 
ment. It is highest in Western States 
with capita) punishment and lowest in 
Western States without capital punish- 
ment. In the States which have abol- 
ished capital punishment, or Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin, the 
homicide death rates for the period 
1919-28 were below the average for the 
country at large and much below the 
average for the States with capital 
punishment. Thus the statistical evi- 
dence in the case would seem to favor 
the abolition of the death penalty as an 
antiquated form of punishment and as 
not being a deterrent serving the pur- 
pose intended. It hinders the adminis- 
tration of justice in that jurors are re- 
luctant to serve, and judges are reluc- 
tant to convict in cases of murder of 
the first degree in which the death 
penalty legally is the only alternative. 
It is to be hoped that the National 
Crimes Commission will advocate the 
organization of a national method of col- 
lecting judicial statistics which will give 
us a true picture of the present situa- 
tion. Every other great country in the 
world, including Canada, has such sta- 
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tistics which are decidedly wanting in 
the United States. We publish census 
statistics on prisons which are not only 
inadequate for the purpose, but are 
generally far out of date when they 
become available. The latest figures 
are for 1926, when the total number of 
prisoners in State and Federal prisons 
and reformatories was 90,047. The 
number of new admissions during the 
year was 55,502. The total number dis- 
charged during the year was 49,424, 
The total number present on Jan. 1, 
1927, was 96,125, a net increase of 
about 6000 during the year. The aver- 
age sentence for homicide in the case 
of male prisoners was 21.22 years, and 
for female prisoners 15.64 years. Of 
the prisoners convicted for homicide 
70.8 per cent were first offenders. Ap- 
parently the total number of male 
prisoners received during 1926, guilty 
of homicide, was only 2391, although 
there were certainly over 10,000 deaths 
due to murder during that year. Of 
these 2391, nearly half, or 1029, were 
negroes who constitute about 10 per 
cent of the total population. The num- 
ber of death sentences, according to the 
census report of 1926, was 98. Those 
who wish to pursue the question of 
capital punishment should consult a re- 
cent monograph on “Capital Punish- 
ment in North Carolina,” published by 
the North Carolina State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare in 1929. 
It presents the whole problem in ad- 
mirable manner, clearly emphasizing 
the futility of relying upon this relic 
of barbarism as a check upon mur- 
derous tendencies throughout’ the 
country. 

In closing this record for 1929, a 
few words may not be out of place as 
regards the frequently asserted relation 
of capital crimes in newspaper accounts 
and motion pictures. As regards the 
former, an elaborate investigation has 
recently been published by Professor 
Joseph L. Holmes in the Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, which 
contains much food for reflection. The 
investigation is strongly suggestive of 
a disproportionate amount of space 
being devoted even by outstanding 
newspapers to current crime news. 
Combining the returns for several 
months for leading papers, it appears 
that the range of space occupied by 
crime news varied from 12 to 33 per 
cent. In view of the highly suggestive 
nature of much of the material pub- 
lished and the specific instances in 
which crimes have been imitated on the 
basis of published information, this 
statement is rather disconcerting. 

Regarding the alleged relation of mo- 
tion pictures to so-called crime waves, 
Mr. Roger W. Babson, early in the year 
published an article in which my homi- 
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cide statistics were utilized and misap- 
plied with this object in view. I made 
a thorough study of the whole situa- 
tion in consequence and came to the 
conclusion that no such relation as was 


claimed could be shown to exist. The 
homicide rates are highest in the South 
where the motion picture attendance is 
decidedly less than in large cities of 
the North and far West where the hom- 
icide rates are lower. 


But crime unfortunately is interest- 
ing to the readers and the criminal side 
of life cannot be ignored either by the 
newspapers or motion pictures. The 
latter are making a determined effort 
to eliminate all decidedly suggestive 
pictures, emphasizing on every possible 
occasion the close relation which exists 
or should exist between crime and pun- 
ishment. No current crimes are ever 
dealt with in motion pictures, and the 
subject is presented from a dramatic 
point of view as it has been presented 
on the stage for time out of mind. But 
the greatest responsibility, however, 
which cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, is that every effort should be 
made to check the spread of dangerous 
information among the young. A vastly 
greater menace, in the light of my ex- 
perience, is to be found in the so-called 
crime of detective magazines which 
have an enormous clientele, including 
without question many of those who 
are on the borderland of crime. The 
stories which are dealt with are often 
highly suggestive and highly inflamma- 
tory, portraying ingenious methods of 
crime, suggestive of imitation. In this 
direction, reform is much more called 
for than in the case of newspapers or 
motion pictures. 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa recently announced three 
new policies on the 3 per cent reserve 
basis: ordinary life maturing as an en- 
dowment at age 85, life paid-up at 65 
maturing as an endowment at age 85, 
and endowment at age 67. The mini- 
mum policy issued will be $10,000. The 
policies are not of the so-called “select” 
class and the same underwriting rules 
used on the company’s other policies 
will apply to these new contracts. 

The first two contracts, the ordinary 
life and the life paid-up at 65, are de- 
signed primarily for business insurance 
purposes, but can well be used for other 
purposes in the insurance program. The 
endowment at age 67 is available for 
the man who wishes to provide for his 
old age. All three policies contain all 
the modern features, including partici- 
pation in surplus earnings, automatic 
extended insurance, disability and dou- 
ble indemnity. 
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ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t ORGANIZED 1854 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 





MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 





OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2.770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’? ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 
A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 






















$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 
WL AROER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN RAY” V.-Pres’t . H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 






ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H, HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
| $12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 $ 2,000.000.00 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 




















































AL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. mag ROWE, President E. es DONEGAN, V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel Ss. - BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t S. . McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E "6. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1874 
METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 
$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Mer. 
WINTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 











TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT 













WESTE 
Sa ae naceretaanse 
H. A. CLARK, Man “s eae Newark, New Jersey om Sansome Street ; 
Ass’t Managers pete aa panne smn W. W. & E.G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada , 
JAMES SMITH FRED W. SULLIVAN MASSIE —. Ltd., JOHN R COONEY 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 








Home toGet Control of 
Southern Surety 





Marks Entry of Great Fire 
Group Into Casualty and 
Surety Field 





Norman Moray Keeps Post 





Additional Capital Stock of South- 
ern Surety Will Be Issued 
to Home Securities 


Of extreme interest and importance 
to both the fire and casualty insurance 
fields was the announcement last week, 
issued jointly by the Home Insurance 
Company of New York and the South- 
ern Surety Company of New York that, 
subject to confirmation of the inter- 
ested stockholders, arrangements have 
been entered into whereby the Home, 
through its associated Home Fire Se- 
curity Corporation, will acquire control 
of the capital stock of the Southern 
Surety Company and its fire insurance 
running mate, the Southern Fire. 

The proposed arrangements contem- 
plate a segregation of certain assets of 
the Southern Surety Company and the 
exchange of Surety Company stock for 
a new issue of reduced par value which 
will have indorsed thereon stock of the 
Southern Surety Securities Corp. (or a 
similar available name) and the issue to 
the Home Fire Securities Corp. of addi- 
tional capital stock of the Southern 
Surety Company paid for at a premium 
sufficiently above par to adequately fi- 
nance the Surety Company in the ex- 
pected growth in its business which will 
undoubtedly result from its entrance 
into the Home Group. The organiza- 
tion of the Southern Surety Securities 
Corporation follows the plan adopted 
by many bank and trust companies of 
having a security associate with the 
stocks of the two corporations repre- 
sented in but one certificate, thus as- 
suring identical ownership and control. 

Norman Moray, long an outstanding 
figure in the casualty field, will con- 
tinue to direct the underwriting. 

The Home Group as presently com- 
posed has assets in excess of $220,000,- 
000 and an annual premium income of 
over $80,000,000 to which the Southern 
brings $14,500,000 of assets and $12,- 
000,000 of premiums. 
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A. N. Butler on Marine Tax Law 


The intricate details of the marine 
tax law were unraveled before the In- 
surance Accountants’ Association on 
Tuesday by Albert N. Butler, chief ex- 
aminer of fire and marine insurance 
companies of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York. The marine 
tax law is distinctive for its require- 
ment that the tax be imposed only upon 
the underwriting profits shown under 
a certain prescribed formula. 

“It would seem to be not only ex- 
pedient,” said Mr. Butler, “but ab- 
solutely necessary for the marine in- 
surance companies to impressively dem- 
onstrate their scrupulous integrity to 
the various State taxing authorities. 
The Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York, and the superintendents of 
the Districts of Columbia, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Oregon and 
Washington, reporting to their re- 
spective legislatures, and to their fel- 
low-commissioners at their annual con- 
vention, ought to be able to definitely 
state that the confidence they placed in 
American marine underwriters had 
been fully justified, that their financial 
sacrifice in the interest of American in- 
surance was not being abused, and that 
the principle of profits taxation had 
not come to grief because of any trans- 
gressions of the American marine in- 
surance interests.” 


Franklin Fire Declares Dividend 
and Splits Stock 6 for 1 


Acting upon the authorization of its 
stockholders, the Franklin Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia will pay 
a 20 per cent stock dividend and split 
its $25 par value shares into $5 par 
value shares, through the issuance of 
six new shares for one of the old. This 
change will increase the company’s 
capital from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. 
Total assets on Dec. 31, 1929 were $22,- 
629,245 as compared to $12,946,434 as 
of Dec. 31, 1928. 


Prentiss B. Reed will address the 
Examining Underwriters’ Association 
at the dinner and meeting of that or- 
ganization which will be held at 
Miller’s Restaurant at 5.45 this evening. 
The subject of Mr. Reed’s address will 
be “Adjustment of Fire Losses.” 


Mid-Year Conference 
of National Agents 


Revision of Constitution 
Uppermost Theme at 
Early Sessions 








Membership Qualification 





Thirty-Two State Associations 
Represented at Conference 
with Executive Committee 


By WILLIAM THORNTON 

Charlotte, N. C., March 19.—At the 
final meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, Wednesday night, the committee 
took definite action on three changes 
in the constitution. The first, and by 
far the most important, is a provision 
for qualification of members. It is 
suggested that this shall be patterned 
after the Connecticut agency qualifica- 
tion law. 

The second has to do with voting at 
meetings on roll call. Each State will 
be allowed one vote for each ten mem- 
bers in the State association, or a frac- 
tional vote for each part of one hun- 
dred members. Under the third recom- 
mended change, regional vice-presi- 
dents of the national body will be abol- 
ished and duties will devolve on the 
proposed conference committee, in 
which each State will be represented. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 18.—As THE 
SPECTATOR goes to press, the mid year 
conference of the National Association 
of insurance agents is getting under 
way at Charlotte, N. C. The Charlotte 
Hotel is headquarters, and national of- 
ficers and all of the executive commit- 
tee except R. P. Devan are present. 

Thirty-two State associations were 
represented at the conference held Tues- 
day between State Association officers 
and the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association. Perey H. Goodwin, 
chairman of the national executive 
committee, presided at the morning 
meeting, and Charles W. Varney, of 
Rochester, N. H., chairman of the New 
England Advisory Board, presided at 
the afternoon session. Albert Dodge, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., served as secretary 
at both sessions. The meeting was 
really a continuous one, having been 
interrupted only by a luncheon at 
which only the participants were pres- 
ent. 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Unity of Purpose is Keynote of 
National Association’s Work 


Percy H. Goodwin Presents Report of Executive 
Committee; Urges Solution of Many Problems 
by Conference and Cooperation 


Before the Mid-Winter Conference 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Charlotte, N. C., the 
report of the executive committee, pre- 
sented on Wednesday by Percy H. 
Goodwin, its chairman, was as follows: 

Macaulay once said, “Men are never 
so likely to settle a question rightly as 
when they discuss it freely.” We know 
of no better or more apropos thought 
to convey to this mid-year conference 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. The spirit of conference 
has been, from the start, one of the 
cardinal principles of our association, 
one that has helped us many times to 
settle questions—to solve problems 
which have at times seemed difficult of 
solution. 

We have a number of subjects to dis- 
cuss at this meeting, some of them be- 
ing listed on the printed program. Let 
us then discuss them freely, which will 
undoubtedly aid us measurably in set- 
tling them rightly. 

Those of you who were with us when 
last the members assembled as a body, 
at the annual convention in Detroit, 
indeed those who were unable to be 
there but later read in the insurance 
press the story of what happened 
there, must realize the spirit which 
prevailed at that convention—a spirit 
of complete unity; and yet one which 
allowed a perfectly free and unham- 
pered discussion of the various subjects 
which were at that time carried on. 
This spirit fairly inspired all who were 
there because it was all so thorough, 
dignified and serious; and the delibera- 
tions were characterized by their con- 
structiveness. 

So today we know that this same 
spirit will be as distinctly in evidence, 
giving the subjects our earnest con- 
sideration, and viewing them from a 
broad outlook, just as if the entire body 
of the organized agents of the country 
were here. 

At an executive session in Detroit, 
considerable discussion was had with 
reference to a change in our constitu- 
tion. Finally it was referred to the 
executive committee for further con- 
sideration and report. Since that time 
we have had the benefit of the work of 
a special advisory committee, appointed 
by the executive committee, of which 
George J. Lieber of Detroit is chairman. 
This special committee has already re- 
ported to the executive committee, and 


Fire Insurance 


we now have a preliminary report on 
this subject ready for the consideration 
of this conference. 

Another subject is that of the work 
of the committee on solidarity, the spe- 
cial committee appointed with Fred B. 
Ayer of Cleveland as chairman, to 
arouse the interest of the large pre- 
mium-producing agencies of the coun- 
try in the work of the national associa- 
tion. The results accomplished by Mr. 
Ayer’s committee speak for themselves. 
Provision for its regulation and func- 
tioning will be made in the amended 
constitution. 

At Detroit sectional meetings were 
held and the question of working out 
the details of a general plan of confer- 
ence was placed in the hands of the 
executive committee. Starting with 
members of a local board, or agents in 
a specific territory, it is clearly and 
certainly a fact that a right exists for 
conference with company organizations 
on the problems which constantly con- 
front us. But to confer without a unity 
of purpose would accomplish little or 
nothing. Worse than this, it would in- 
deed be futile to call such a conference, 
were the agents divided in opinion. 
Moreover, the good of the national as- 
sociation should not be subordinated to 
that of any particular territorial divi- 
sion. Therefore, it has been impressed 
upon the minds of your executive com- 


mittee that such regional work should 


be reconciled with the national work in 
each particular section having before it 
a problem important enough to bring 
before a company organization. 

Illustrating this point: Out on the 
Pacific Coast, discord of years’ stand- 
ing was dispelled after conferences 
with the Board of Underwriters of the 
Pacific. But the agency forces in that 
territory took no action until after 
consultation was had with the national 
association. 

In this regard, a notable step in com- 
pany-local agency relations was taken 
in February, when representative local 
agents, members of the national asso- 
ciation, met in Chicago and established 
the Mid-West Conference, designed for 
cooperative activities of agents and 
companies. 

We are today confronted with a num- 
ber of activities which, taken singly or 
collectively, are calculated to undermine 
the American Agency System. Mention 
need only be made of so-called wholesale 








Percy H. Goodwin 


insurance, carried on by such organiza- 
tions as the Independent Grocers, who 
have recently adopted the ways of 
chain stores and are, through massed 
buying power, including insurance, ac- 
tually attempting to out-chain the chain 
stores themselves. Then there are the 
National Dry Goods Association and 
the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers and Furnishers, whose insur- 
ance activities are becoming more and 
more of a menace to the agents of the 
country. 

Master builders associations are plac- 
ing their insurance with companies 
which they have formed, and on a mu- 
tual basis. Every reader of the Amer- 
ican Agency Bulletin has watched the 
development of the Church Properties 
Insurance Corporation, organized to in- 
sure the valuable property owned 
country-wide by the Episcopal Church. 
In the March 7 issue of the Bulletin 
was disclosed the reinsurance schedule 
of this church company, showing clear- 
ly that it is acting as a clearing house 
for taking in premiums for reinsuring 
companies, to the exclusion of any com- 
missions to insurance agents. 


And down in Washington, D. C., we 
have been valiantly upholding the cause 
of the American Agency System before 
the House District committee by ex- 
pressing in no uncertain terms, at a 
hearing on the proposed insurance code 
of the American Bar Association, that 
the deliberate omission of regulatory 
laws from this code will ultimately 
destroy that system, because the pro- 
posed laws leave the agents entirely un- 
protected, while providing for properly 
qualified and licensed brokers. 

At the January meeting of the execu- 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Handsome New Office Building for 
the E. G. Pieper Group 


Four Providence Fire Companies Now Housed in 
Structure That Is the Last W ord in Modern 
Fireproof Construction 


The Rhode Island Insurance Com- 
pany, the Merchants Insurance Com- 
pany of Providence, the Guaranty Fire 
Insurance Company of Providence and 
the United States branch of the Union 
Fire Insurance Company of Paris, un- 
der the management of Emil G. Pieper, 
are now housed in their handsome new 
building at 31-37 Canal Street, over- 
looking the Providence Post Office 
Square, Providence, R. I. The com- 
panies have been contemplating this 
move for some time and the organiza- 
tion was watching with interest the 
completion of its own building, made 
necessary by the rapid growth of the 
companies. It is so laid out that, as 
the business of the four companies fur- 
ther expands, a building it owns, in the 
rear of the new structure, may be de- 
molished so that it can be extended 
through into North Main Street. 

The building is the last word in mod- 
ern fireproof construction, and not only 
is extremely well designed from an 
architectural standpoint, but also with 
a view toward the utilities demanded 
by an up-to-date fire insurance office. 
The structure is nine stories in height, 
with automatic elevators and inter- 
communicating telephone system which 
makes for better and quicker contacts 
between departments. Above the sec- 
ond story, due particularly to the excel- 
lent location of the property, there is 
natural light obtainable for the entire 
working period of the day. On each 
floor there is over 2800 square feet of 
area, exclusive of space for elevators, 
stairways, wash-rooms, vaults, etc. 
This means ample working space for 
the staff of the organization and, with 
all of the modern facilities at their dis- 
posal, it is estimated that the efficiency 
of the working force will be increased 
at least 25 per cent. 

The first floor is devoted exclusively 
to the underwriting division for the 
New England States. The second story 
is given over to the chief executive’s 
offices and directors’ room, beautifully 
finished with paneling of American wal- 
nut. On the third floor is the office of 
the secretary, and also the underwrit- 
ing units for the Middle Atlantic 
States. The fourth and fifth floors are 
utilized by the accounting and statis- 
tical divisions, with loss and reinsur- 
ance departments located on the sixth. 
The seventh and eighth stories are 
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given over to the automobile depart- 
ment and the southern and western un- 
derwriting divisions, while on the ninth 
floor there is provided a room to be de- 
voted solely to recreation and as a con- 
vention hall. 

The location of the property is rap- 
idly being developed as the banking 
and insurance center of the city of 
Providence. This section, comprising 
about five square blocks in area, al- 
ready includes six new bank structures, 
and, with the addition of this new in- 
surance building, bids fair to place 
Providence in an important position as 
illustrating its needs along structural 
lines for the housing of its insurance 
and allied interests. 

The strength and importance of the 
companies is shown by the annual 
statements. The Guaranty Fire showed 
as of Dec. 31, 1929, assets of $2,417,- 
578. Its capital is 
$750,000 and its net 
surplus beyond all 
liabilities, $526,746, 
making the total sur- 
plus to policyholders 
$2,417,578. 

The Merchants In- 
surance Company at 
the close of last year 
had assets of $3,177,- 
547. Its capital is 
$1,000,000 and net 
surplus beyond all 
liabilities, $576,985, 
making the surplus 
to policyholders $3,- 
177,547. 

The Rhode Island 
Insurance Company 
had, at the close of 
1929, assets of $8,- 
264,593. Its capital 
is $2,000,000 and the 
net surplus beyond 
all liabilities, $2,529,- 
419, giving a sur- 
plus to policyholders 
of $4,529,419, 

The United States 
Branch of the Union 
Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Paris 
showed assets of $2,- 
153,143. Its net sur- 
plus was $402,009 
and surplus to pol- 
icyholders $602,009. 
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The net premiums for the year were 
$1,302,190 and total income $1,385,058. 

Emil G. Pieper is president of these 
three American companies and man- 
ager of the Union Fire Ins. Co. of 
Paris and the other officers are: Tunis 
Johnson, secretary; Richard P. Ket- 
cham, secretary; Jesse B. White, as- 
sistant secretary; Clifford E. Pieper, 
assistant secretary. Frederick S. Peck 
is vice-president of the Merchants In- 
surance. 


Old Underwriters, Inc., Formed 


Formation of the Old Underwriters, 
Inc., an automobile insurance company, 
has been announced in Indianapolis 
following the filing of articles of in- 
corporation with the secretary of State. 
The company will issue 10,000 shares 
having no par value. The home office 
of the company will be in the Mer- 
chants Bank Building. Dwight S. 
Ritter, former purchasing agent of the 
city of Indianapolis, and one of the 
incorporators, said details of the or- 
ganization could not be announced until 
some Indianapolis men, now in Florida, 
could return to complete arrangements. 
The company will operate first in In- 
diana and then in other States. 


New Home of the Pieper Group Companies 


Fire Insurance 


The big sales 
argument 
in 1930 


“Etna Protection 

reaches from Coast- 

to-Coast through 
20,000 Agents” 


In every advertisement 


“See the AEtna-izer In Your 
(Community — He is a man 
worth knowing” 


fBtna Casualty & Surety Company Automobile Insurance Company 
Etna Life Insurance Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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One Hundred and 
Twenty-five Million 
Etna Sales 
Messages in 1930 


Twelve leading magazines 
— over fen million copies 
per issue. 





This tremendous advertising cam- 
paign will be working for YOU, 
advertising YOUR brand of pro- 
tection, making YOUR AGENCY 
better and better known IF YOU 
REPRESENT THE AETNA. 


ALTNA-IZE 
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tive committee in New York there was 
held considerable discussion relative to 
two pernicious schemes, and definite 
progress was made by the adoption of 
two resolutions which are now pre- 
sented to this conference. 

First let us briefly outline the prac- 
tices above referred to. 

There has grown up throughout the 
country, as you doubtless know, a prac- 
tice on the part of some companies of 
establishing fictitious fleets of automo- 
biles without common ownership or con- 
trol, classifying them briefly as “fleets” 
and giving them a preferential rating. 
There is not one of us who fails to ap- 
preciate that this is wrong in principle 
and discriminatory toward the individ- 
ual automobile owner who pays the 
established rate. The National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
has condemned the theory and the 
supervisors in some twenty-three States 
have issued rulings against this prac- 
tice. 

The executive committee resolution 
having to do with this practice of grant- 
ing reduced rates on fictitious fleets of 
automobiles is as follows: 

“The executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents condemns the practice of grant- 
ing reduced rates on fictitious fleets or 
groups of cars owned by individual em- 
ployees or others, which are not sub- 
ject to common ownership and/or con- 
trol. It is an unjust discrimination 
against the general class of automobile 
owners and has been so construed by 
the Insurance Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion. The executive committee ex- 
presses the hope that all insurance com- 
panies will join us in opposing this 
practice.” 

The same principle has been applied 
to a number of groups of mercantile 
establishments, which have linked them- 
selves together into fictitious groups, 
simply for the purpose of buying their 
insurance, fire, liability, compensation 
and other lines at a cut rate. The 
resolution adopted at the meeting of 
your executive committee last January, 
is as follows— 

“The practice whereby companies, or 
company boards under a so-called group 
classification, furnish preferential! rates 
on various properties, such as depart- 
ment stores having no common owner- 
ship, thus diverting the business from 
legitimate insurance channels, discrim- 
inates against other properties of the 
same general class and is inimical to 
sound underwriting. Members of the 
National Association should not lend 
their approval or assistance to this 
practice.” 

We now bring to this conference the 
above two resolutions for your con- 
sideration. 

Here, there and everywhere is voiced 
criticism of non-policy writing agents. 
Perhaps the activities of the special 
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Unity of Purpose is Keynote 
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cost committee of the Insurance Com- 
missioners have served to emphasize 
their preponderance—their indefensible 
multiplicity. To a greater or less de- 
gree they infest the entire country. 
One of our obligations for the year is 
to undertake the abolishment of these 
“parasites,” as they were termed in 
our Detroit resolution—a detriment to 
companies, a blight on the agency sys- 
tem and actually a menace to the in- 
surance buying public. The administra- 
tion is committed to do everything in 
its power to bring about the elimina- 
tion of these non-service giving agents 
who are growing fat sucking the life 
blood of both companies and agents. 
The maintenance of this class is having 
considerable to do with forming the 
opinion in the minds of commissioners 
that there is something unjust in the 
compensation paid to the real agents of 
the country. Only we must display a 
spirit of fairness in persuading our co- 
operating companies to effect this 
elimination gradually and without un- 
due sacrifice. A condition such as this 
which the insurance business has 
allowed to exist and grow for so long 
and for the most part unhampered, 
cannot well be terminated overnight. 


Perhaps our most serious problem, 
and one absolutely within our power 
to cope with, is the subject of the non- 
cooperating company. Only when every 
member of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents is on record as re- 
fusing to represent any company, or 
any group in which there is a company 
which refuses to agree to our prin- 
ciples which have proved to be just and 
reasonable, will this question have 
solved itself. 

While, however, it is beyond our con- 
ception that any member agent would 
be willing to represent a non-conform- 
ing, non-cooperating company, there is 
another side to the picture. It is 
equally beyond our understanding how 
any company could appoint or maintain 
an agent who fails to measure up to 
the highest standard of agency meth- 
ods and salesmanship. A non-conform- 
ing agent is as vital a problem as the 
non-conforming company. There is no 
question, though, but that the highest 
type of conforming agent is represen- 
tative of the membership of our 
national association. Writing conserva- 
tively 75 per cent of the premium in- 
come of the country, we are bound to- 
gether in a nation-wide organization, 
not for selfish exploitation but con- 
secrated to the task of raising the 
agency standard and pledged to support 
right principles in insurance under- 
writing. 


Reinsurance of Township 
Mutuals 


‘CHICAGO, March 14.—Because town- 
ship and county fire mutuals can only 
bind their members to pay the losses 
of other individual members in the same 
mutual, they cannot legally enter into 
a reinsurance pool, according to a 
ruling of Attorney General Oscar E. 
Carlstrom. It was proposed that such 
a pool be organized to assume the 
assessment liability above a stipulated 
amount of member mutuals and that 
payments made by the pool would be 
passed to the members of the mem- 
ber mutuals. 





We have touched upon some of the 
questions of the hour it is incumbent 
upon us to help solve. But over and 
above all of them, and pointing the way 
to their solution, the question of com- 
pany-agency relationship stands para- 
mount. We want the respect and the 
friendship of the companies, and we 
desire to have them fully appreciate 
that our associations should be as much 
to their interests as they are to ours. 
Though sometimes a barrier appears, 
we must ceaselessly strive for that same 
spirit of unity and loyalty between 
agents and companies, that exists and 
permeates the relationship of individ- 
ual agents with the individual com- 
panies they represent. 

Most of our problems, then, can be 
settled through conference of interested 
companies and loyal agents, but it will 
take the united strength of our whole 
membership to bring about this even- 
tuality. 

It will be highly important, when we 
next meet in annual convention, to look 
back on the history of the year, and 
measure the distance we have traveled. 
President Levison of the Fireman’s 
Fund has declared, in the introduction 
to his “A Romance of Insurance,” that 
“History is recorded experience. When 
it preserves the significant, it becomes 
a guide. When it presents the ro- 
mantic, it may inspire.” 

May the history of this year’s work 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents prove so significant as to 
become a guide. May we all of us even 
find romance in it sufficient to furnish 
us inspiration to aid us in the accom- 
plishments of the years to come. 

This “Romance of Insurance” further 
declared that “the life of a nation is the 
life of its people, and its best story is 
the story of their labor and accom- 
plishment.” Surely the life of the 
National Association is the life of the 
individual members of our country-wide 
organization, and the best story is the 
story of our labors and our achieve- 
ments. 
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An Agency Qualification Law 


Situation Disclosed by Recent Survey of Agency 
Representation in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Could 
Be Duplicated the Country Over 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


To accept those philisophical and 
poetical saws that have been so much 
quoted over a long period of years, that 
everything is for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds and that God’s 
in his heaven and all’s right with the 
world, may be more or less literally ap- 
plied to some things, but not to others. 
The present conditions in the fire and 
casualty agency situation all over the 
country hardly fall in the former class. 
Things are not what they should be 
and there is a very vital need of cor- 
rection and change. Even those who 
might not at first subscribe to the be- 
lief that the great need is a real agency 
qualification law, uniform in the various 
States, are agreed that something is 
wrong and that something should and 
must be done about it. 

THE SPECTATOR firmly holds to the 
belief that the remedy is the agency 
qualification law. In those States where 
there are agency qualification laws, 
even if the laws seem to fall short of 
what they should prescribe, the situa- 
tion has been improved, we feel certain, 
because of them. But almost anywhere 
throughout the country it is easy to 
point to concrete examples of the harm 
that it being done, first to the sincere, 
capable and progressive agents, and 
also to the companies and to the in- 
suring public they both serve, because 
of conditions which allow men entirely 
untrained and not qualified to act as 
agents. 

Now and then someone announces 
that the American agency system is 
doomed. Any review of the history of 
insurance in America makes such a 
possibility seem impossible and absurd. 
The agency system has been too vitally 
connected with the progress and growth 
and stability of insurance to be divorced 
from it without immeasurable loss. 

But that does not mean the agency 
system should not be improved, should 
not be made more efficient and worth 
while, not only to the agents but to the 
two other factors that are the basis of 
insurance, the company and the in- 
sured. 

Let us take a single instance from 
the countless ones that will attract the 
attention of anyone who makes even 
a cursory investigation of the situa- 
tion. 

The Fire Underwriters Association 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has recently 
completed a survey of agency represen- 
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tation in Cedar Rapids and of the 
agents licensed to transact business 
there. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that, in the words of the secretary, 
J. R. Anderson, the résults were most 
surprising if not startling. They were, 
but, unfortunately, not remarkably un- 
usual. They could be duplicated in 
many other places north, south, east 
and west. 


The survey disclosed that one out of 
every seventy of the population of 
Cedar Rapids is licensed for either a 
stock, fire or casualty company, and 
that the number of licenses per com- 
pany ranges from one to twenty-seven. 
It was further shown that the occu- 
pations of licensees outside of the in- 
surance business proper range from 
executives of the largest industrial cor- 
poration down to the common laborer 
and include oil station attendants, 
garage bookkeepers, bankers, finance 
company officers, grocers and nearly 
every other occupation. The survey 
showed that there were many agents 
who were listed in the local directory 
as “roomers” without any specific oc- 
cupation, and a number of names listed 
as licensed to sell insurance did not 
even appear in the local directory. 


Commenting upon this situation the 
committee of the Fire and Casualty 
Underwriters Association remarked 
that in a general way it would ap- 
pear that the business from which its 
membership gained a livelihood has un- 
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Business Is Better, Says Grant 


Harry A. Grant, vice-president of 
the Germanic Fire Insurance Company 
of New York, has just returned from 
an agency visit to the Midde West. Mr. 
Grant reports the outlook for business 
in 1930 as being much more favorable 
than was anticipated, particularly when 
the stock market conditions the latter 
part of 1929 are considered. Agents 
generally report an increase in pre- 
mium income and a very perceptible 
improvement in the general business 
condition. 





thinkingly got itself into anything but 
a profession. It is hardly surprising 
that the report added, “It appears that 
there is lots of room for improvement.” 


The local board also asserted that 
while it had no desire to revolutionize 
the business or to attempt any radical 
move it was most interested in the de- 
plorable situation presented and be- 
lieved that much good may be accom- 
plished through thoughtful considera- 
tion and cooperation between its mem- 
bers and the men who make the agency 
appointments. 


Iowa has no agency qualification law. 
Companies must procure certificates of 
authority for their agents and applica- 
tions for licenses should be filed by com- 
pany officers, under seal, when annual 
statements expire. The certificates ex- 
pire annually. 


It would appear that a real agency 
qualification law in Iowa is badly 
needed. To have one out of every 
seventy of the population a licensed 
fire or casualty insurance agent is 
bad. We repeat that the fact such 
a situation is more or less duplicated 
ad infinitum all over the country de- 
mands a remedy and that the remedy 
is a real agency qualification law. 














THE YORKSHIRE GROUP 


The Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Londen & Provincial 
Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


and 
The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of N.Y. 


HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? 

















Of course, we find pride in the building 
of our business—in our Home office 
organization and in our Field men. 
However, the greatest satisfaction and 
our greatest pride is in the loyalty of 


WN WnafTon 


Field Correspondent 


our agents. 


HOME OFFICE 
12 Gold Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Corroon & Repnolds 


INCORPORATED 


Are you interested 
In these company characteristics? 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
Company or New York 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 


Bronx Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BrookLyn Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLoseE INsuRANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE Fire INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 


JEFFERSON Fire INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 


or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Liserty Bett INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ewark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INsuraANcE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Repustic Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Sytvania INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 





1. 


A 








An agency-minded organization that 
has confidence in the American Agency 
System. 


Appreciative of the part played by the 
agent in the production of business. 


Maintaining a spirit of friendliness and 
cooperation with agents. 


Attracting more and more agents as a 
result of the enthusiasm of present 
agents. 


Progressive and responsive to the needs 
of agents. 


Offering complete facilities for writing 
all classes of insurance excepting life. 


Noted for prompt and fair service to 
policyholders suffering losses. 


Headed by men who are familiar by 
experience and sympathetic with the 
problems of the producer. 





O 





These characteristics are possessed by 
the companies in this group. 


Corroon & Reynolds 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


92 William Street 


Manager 


New York, N. Y. 
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Texas Association to Hold An- 
nual Convention May 8-9 
AUSTIN, TEX., March 17.—The an- 
nual convention of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents has been set 
for May 8-9 at San Antonio, accord- 
ing to an announcement by W. L. 
Stiles, president of the San Antonio 

Insurance Exchange. 

This association has a membership 
of about 1000 local agents in fire and 
casualty insurance lines, some 500 of 
whom will probably attend the San An- 
tonio meeting. The officers are C. L. 
Duncan, Mount Pleasant, president; 
Frank M. Coleman, San Antonio, vice- 
president; P. S. Foreman, Fort Worth, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Mid-Year Conference 
(Concluded from page 31) 

George W. Carter, of the speakers’ 
bureau, reported that he thinks he is 
making real progress insofar as get- 
ting speakers from the fire insurance 
companies is concerned. He is still 
trying to get the casualty companies to 
furnish speakers. 

T. S. Ridge, of Kansas City, presi- 
dent of the Missouri associations, re- 
ported that a meeting of the Central 
States Safety Conference, sponsored by 
the National Safety Council and a num- 
ber of industrial organizations, which 
will be held next week, stock fire in- 
surance is not adequately represented 
on the program, whereas the mutuals 
and reciprocals are represented by sev- 
eral speakers. 

There was a discussion of the model 
office exhibit to be displayed at the 
next annual meeting and it was decided 
to refer this to the executive committee. 

A large part of the day was given 
up to changes in the constitution which 
the National Association has under 
consideration. A discussion of these 
changes was the major feature of Mon- 
day’s meeting of the executive commit- 
tee. 

Two past presidents of the National 
Association, James L. Case, of Norwich, 
Conn., and E. M. Allen, now executive 
vice-president of the National Surety, 
were present. Both addressed the 
meeting. 

Three topics of vital interest at the 
moment—part time agents in large 
population centers, increasing the mem- 
bership in State associations, and mu- 
tual and reciprocal companies—came in 
for a share of discussion during the 
afternoon. In connection with the part 
time agent problem, there was some 
talk of agency qualification laws. This 
important subject, however, was not 
adequately covered at the meeting be- 
cause of a crowded agenda. 

There was also a meager discussion 
of compulsory automobile insurance. 
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Jupiter General Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 


The annual statement of the Jupiter 
General Insurance Co., Ltd., Bombay, 
India, which is under the capable man- 
agement of Fester, Fothergill & Har- 
tung, shows splendid gains in every 
important item for the calendar year 
1929. The past year witnessed a pre- 
mium income by the company of $309,- 
064 and the total income amounted to 
$346,608. Losses paid to policyholders 
(including adjustment expenses) were 
$182,077, and the total disbursements 
amounted to $375,107. The company’s 
admitted assets as of December 31, 
1929 amounted to $836,610. The as- 
sets are well diversified and remunera- 
tively invested with bonds predominat- 
ing amounting to $803,412. Cash 
amounted to $24,726, interest and other 
items to $28,072. The largest item 
among the liabilities is that of the un- 
earned premium reserve which is $308,- 
554. There is an adjustment reserve of 
$1.935. Losses unpaid of $53,888 and 
other liabilities of $24,403 brought the 
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total liabilities up to $386,844. The to- 
tal surplus to policyholders as of De- 
cember 31, 1929 was $449,766 of which 
$200,000 is the statutory deposit and 
$249,776 the net surplus. The com- 
pany’s underwriting income earned as 
of December 31, 1929 was $337,594 
against which it incurred losses of 
$165,331. Expenses incurred were 
$142,924, the company showing an un- 
derwriting gain of $29,339. Invest- 
ment gains amounted to $35,272. 


The company writes reinsurance on 
motor vehicles, earthquake, inland 
navigation and transportation, tornado, 
wind storm and cyclone, hail, sprinkler 
leakage, riot, civil commotion and ex- 
plosion, aircraft property damage and 
other lines, and has been transacting 
business in the United States since Oc- 
tober 16, 1924. 


Under the leadership of President Alexis 
F. Bisson, the Manchester, N. HL, Fire & 
Casualty Association is holding monthly 
meetings with a prominent speaker to ad- 
dress some feature of insurance. The last 
speaker was Leo Seguin of Boston, repre- 
sentative of the Standard Accident Com- 
pany. 








Incorporated 1859 


Parcel Post 
Windstorm 


Inland Marine 
Automobile 


NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


Home Office—1071 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND ONE OF THE BEST 


-——writes— 
rome ” oo Explosion Rent and ane. Values 
prinkler akage Riot and ti 
Use and Occupancy Foushe Baggage Registered Mail ere 


Losses paid since organization—$83,000,000.00 


Capital $10,000,000.00 


Tornado 
Aircraft Property Damage 
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Fire Explosion 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Use and Occupancy 
Inland Marine 
Automobile 
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Windstorm 





THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
of NEW YORK 


Home Office: 1071 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


GOODWILL BUILT THROUGH GOOD SERVICE 
—writes— 


Tourist Baggage 


$1,000,000.00 
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Incorporated 1908 


Fire Explosion 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Use and Occupancy 
Inland Marine 
Automobile 
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PEOPLES NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


Home Office—1071 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
A SPLENDID AGENCY COMPANY 


—writes— 


Tourist Baggage 


Aircraft Property Damage 
Losses paid since organization—$12,000,000.00 | 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


Rent and Rental Values 

Riot and Civil Commotion 
Registered Mail 
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Move to Prohibit Higher 
Rate in Louisiana 





Insurance Commission Begins 
Hearings on Proposed In- 
creases; Briefs for and 


Against Filed 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 15.—The 
Louisiana Insurance Commission ex- 
pects to begin a series of hearings next 
week to determine whether rate in- 
creases asked by stock fire companies 
are justified. A number of briefs have 
already been filed by those opposing 
any increase in existing tariffs, and 
John D. Saint, chairman of the com- 
mission expresses the opinion that it 
will be several months before a decision 
can be reached. 

Among those opposing a boost in 
rates are the City of New Orleans, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Louisiana Chamber of 
Commerce and several lumber and 
builders’ organizations. 

In its brief, the city of New Orleans 
demands that the companies furnish 
more information than they have filed 
with the insurance commission. The 
lumber industry is contending that the 
proposed increase of 25 per cent in 
tariffs on protected dwellings and 
33 1/3 increase in tariffs on unpro- 
tected dwellings, farm property, lum- 
ber yards and wood working plants are 
entirely unjustified. The companies are 
accused of making exorbitant profits. 
Overinsurance is specifically named as 
a cause of the loss ratios in Louisiana. 
It is alleged in this brief that three 
companies domiciled in Louisiana in a 
period of six years sustained a loss 
ratio of 45.91 per cent, that their ex- 
pense ratio was 42 per cent, leaving a 
profit from underwriting of 12.09 per 
cent. 

In a supplement to the brief it has 
already filed, the Louisiana Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, which is the rating 
bureau for the State answers that aside 
from protesting against higher tariffs, 
the main objection voiced by the lum- 
ber interests and others is merely based 
on a claim that the information fur- 
nished the insurance commission by the 
companies is inaccurate. The Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau also states that the 
claim that an expense ratio of 45 per 
cent is too high is not pertinent to the 
present question. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 15.—The 
code of ethics of the national associa- 
tion neatly framed now adorns the 
walls of members of the Birmingham 
Fire and Casualty Exchange. The 


framing was done in a unit by the ex- 
change at a cost of only $1.65 to each 
member. 


Fire Insurance 


Agents Protest Grocers’ Mutual 


Des Moines, Iowa, March 15.—Na- 
tional officers of the Independent Gro- 
cers’ Association have violated the basic 
principle upon which their organization 
was founded by organizing a mutual 
fire insurance company of their own 
to carry risks of member stores, the 
Des Moines Underwriters’ Association 
charged Friday. 

The underwriters pointed out that 
soliciting the local merchant to carry 
his insurance in the mutual is directly 
opposed to the “trade with home folks” 
idea, which the association has empha- 
sized so strongly. 

In a communication addressed to 
“Members of the I. G. A. and Others,” 
the association, which is composed of 
eighteen of the leading agencies in Des 
Moines, appealed to the grocers of the 
city to give the matter serious thought 
before they consider taking their busi- 
ness away from the local insurance 
man. 

The insurance men feel that it is 
illogical for independent grocers to ap- 
ply chain-store methods in another field. 


gree to reinsurance. 


fire 








ROY E. CURRAY, Secretary 
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REINSURANCE 


COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


insurance business was 
Today more than 30%. 











North Star Insurance Elections 


At the annual stockholders meeting 
of North Star Insurance Company 
held recently Benjamin D. Mosser of 
Clark, Dodge & Co. and J. Dugald 
White of J. G. White & Co. were elected 
to the board of directors. At a meet- 
ing of directors following the stock- 
holders meeting, Herbert R. Hastings 
was elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Hastings is treasurer of the 
General Alliance Insurance Company 
which owns the North Star Insurance 
Company. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 17.—Ala- 
bama fieldmen in monthly meeting at 
Montgomery this week heard reports of 
slightly improved business in the State 
although things are still far from 
normal. Failure of twenty or more 
banks in the State during the past year 
gives an indication of the money situa- 
tion. A number of agents have been 
badly hit but those that are not 
“busted” report a silver lining to the 
cloud. Collections are coming in better 
than for a year. 











OCEAN 








The great expansion of insurance in the 


past three decades is due in no small de- 


Thirty years ago less than 10% of the 


reinsured. 


GW 


FIRE — TORNADO — AUTOMOBILE 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


RICHARD LORD, President 


KARL P. BLAISE, Asst. Secy. 
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FERE ann CASUALTY 


FOUCATIONATL 








Books That Will Help Your Business 








Where Fire Insurance Leaves Off 


HE idea behind “Where Fire In- 
Berle Leaves Off,” a new book by 
Clarence T. Hubbard, assistant secre- 
tary of the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, is nothing short of inspirational. 
There have been a great many jokes 
inspired by the long list of exceptions 
in the standard fire policy—one of them 
being to the effect that it takes twice 
as much printed matter to tell what the 
policy does not cover than is required 
to explain what it actually does accom- 
plish for the insured. Mr. Hubbard 
has been keen enough to sense the grain 
of truth in the jest and starts off his 
very serious book with a chapter 
headed “What the Fire Policy Does 
Not Do.” From there he proceeds to 
explain the details of other policies of 
insurance which cover the hazards that 
are excluded from the straight fire in- 
surance contract. 

He therefore succeeds in clearing up 
a great many misunderstandings which 
are common to the average purchaser 
of fire insurance, for whom the book is 
primarily intended. But he has done 
something considerably more than that. 
He has written a book which the fire 
insurance agent can advantageously 
use in the production of a large volume 
of profitable business. The importance 
to the fire insurance agent of the so- 
called side lines of insurance is just 
beginning to be appreciated now that 
opportunities for writing straight fire 
coverage are not so readily appre- 
hended. This book is a brief, concise, 
direct text for such coverages. Pre- 
ceding the more detailed explanation of 
each line is a summary, in almost tabu- 
lar form, of the cover, its functions, 
how it is written, rates, exclusions, co- 
insurance practice and prospects. 

One method of how the agent might 
use this book occurs to us immediately. 
We assume that the agent who has just 
sold a fire insurance policy is going 
over the contract with the assured so 
as to avoid any future misunderstand- 
ing in case of a loss. As he comes to 
each exclusion or exception in the pol- 
icy he is presented with a beautiful 
opportunity of acquainting his policy- 
holder with the type of insurance that 
will protect him against each particular 
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contingency that does not come within 
the scope of the policy he has just pur- 
chased. If the agent can then and 
there quote rates and lucidly explain 
the features of the needed cover, he is 
in an excellent position to make an 
added sale, for the prospect is, if ever, 
in the right frame of mind. A famil- 
iarity with the content of “Where Fire 
Insurance Leaves Off” will equip an 
agent to make the most of such a situa- 
tion. 

The book, which is published by 
Crofts & Co., and is priced at $2.25 a 
copy, takes up the following lines: 
Tornado and windstorm, blanket mort- 
gage interest, explosion, riot and civil 
commotion, leasehold, business inter- 
ruption, rents and rental value, profits 
and commissions, earthquake, property 
damage from aircraft, aviation, general 
reporting covers, deferred payment in- 
surance, sprinkler leakage, demolition, 
blanket “errors and omissions,” auto- 
matic builders’ risk, unearned fire in- 
surance, premium insurance, other 
forms for consideration. 


Practical Salesmanship 


HE late W. L. (Bill) Barnhart, a 

vice-president of the National 
Surety Company, was a crackerjack 
salesman. He was a first-rate insur- 
ance man, knew his business thorough- 
ly, but he could undoubtedly have du- 
plicated his success in any field he chose 
to enter. He realized that no matter 
what the product, commodity or idea 
for sale, the underlying principles of 
the salesmanship employed in market- 
ing it were fundamentally the same. 
Accordingly, he set out to discover those 
principles in their natural state, with 
the result that his reputation as a 
salesman and sales manager extended 
far beyond the limits of his own busi- 
ness. 

In “Practical Salesmanship,” a book 
published shortly after his untimely 
death, Mr. Barnhart set down, in the 
lively, interesting style with which he 
was gifted, the results of his study and 
practice of sales methods over a long 
and profitable period of years. The 
book is a corker. 

The word “practical” is 

(Concluded on page 34) 


happily 


How a Successful Agent 
Sells Household Contents 
Insurance 


N agent was sitting in an after 
luncheon group composed of mem- 
bers of a club, some of whom met most 
every day for luncheon. There was a 
spirit of camaraderie in this group 
which resulted in very frank discus- 
sions of one another’s affairs in the 
most friendly spirit. Many of the group 
were clients of this agent, and in a 
friendly, joking way, often ragged him 
about some of the activities of insurance 
agents. 

On this particular day, one of the 
group volunteered the opinion that in- 
surance agents in general, and their 
friend in particular, tried to sell them 
too much insurance. The crowd took 
up this line of kidding and then it was 
up to the agent to give them a come- 
back. He did. He started in by ask- 
ing one of the careful buyers just how 
much insurance he carried on his 
household contents and was told that 
there was $4,000 insurance and that 
was probably too much. The agent 
started up some rapid fire questions 
and demanded answers, something like 
this: 

“What do you pay for shoes? $9.00. 
How many pairs have you? Four. 
What about hunting boots? Oh, yes— 
that’s $14 more. What about rubber 
boots? Oh, yes—$4.50 more. What do 
you pay for socks? From 50c. to 75c. 
a pair. How many pairs? Oh, abouta 
dozen. How many sets of union suits? 
Seven or eight. Well, I guess you pay 
about $2.50 or $3.00 a set? Yes. You 
probably have between two and three 
dozen collars, a dozen shirts at about 
$2.00, half a dozen sport shirts, and 
oh, yes—some matched slip-on sweat- 
ers and golf socks—figure it out—about 
$30 more.” 

And so the conversation ran till the 
agent’s friend was proved to have 
$1,400 worth of personal wearing ap- 
parel. 

The agent said: “I suppose your 
wife’s clothes are worth less than 
yours?” to which the friend replied 
“No, probably worth twice as much,” 
so that without mentioning the chil- 
dren, there was $4,200 in personal 
wearing apparel represented. 

The agent started then with the cel- 
lar and worked up through the house 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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placed in the title because that’s just 
what this book is. Most of the litera- 
ture dealing with salesmanship in gen- 
eral is vague and academic, but Bill 
Barnhart’s book comes to grips with 
actual problems. He takes up the little 
details that make such a great differ- 
ence, like the choice of clothes, tone of 
voice, manner of entering the prospect’s 
office and methods of breaking down the 
resistance of information clerks and 
secretaries. 


The following quotation is typical of 
the way the book treats its subject mat- 
ter. The author is relating the conver- 
sation he had with a salesman who had 
made a great spurt forward in his rec- 
ord due to an improvement in his ap- 
proach: 


“When I enter the office,” he says, 
“I try to feel the importance of my 
mission. I often pause in the hall to 
bring my mind to a full realization of 
how much I can give the man I’m eall- 
ing on and why he should be particu- 
larly glad to see me. 

“Then I walk briskly up to the girl 
at the information desk and say to her: 
‘My name is Jones and I’m from the 
Blank Company and I’m here to discuss 
with the officer or member of your firm 
an important financial matter. I want 
to place this information before the 
man most interested in the financial 
affairs of your company—a man with 
authority enough to act upon my rec- 
ommendations, if he desires to do so. 
Whom would you recommend that I 
see?’ ” 

“That is a radically different ap- 
proach,” I said, turning over its novel 
features in my mind. “Most salesmen 
object to letting the information girl 
know anywhere near that much about 
their business.” 

“Yes, I used to feel so, too,” he re- 
plied. “But I have decided that in 
beating around the bush and trying to 
get in without telling their business, 
most salesmen create a barrier for 
themselves. You see, by my plan, I 
tell the girl I’m there to sell something 
and then look to her for a recommen- 
dation as to who to sell it to. If she 
replies by giving me a name, I always 
repeat it after her, saying: ‘Then you 
would recommend that I see Mr. 
Jones?’ 

“When she nods her head affirma- 
tively, I have definitely won her to my 
cause! She has recommended twice 
that I see Mr. Jones. That puts it up 
to her to arrange it so that I can see 
Mr. Jones and I manifest no more anx- 
iety regarding that matter. ...I reach 
the man I want to see, but with her 
full cooperation and help, which is a 
big factor.” 


From the above extract, which, as 
we have said, is typical, it can be readi- 
ly seen that this book contains a lot of 
valuable material graphically pre- 
sented. It is published by Ronald Press 
and may be obtained through The Spec- 
tator Company at $3.50 per copy. 
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Books That Will Help Your Business 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


The Insurance Students’ 
Compendium 


WO very interesting and instruc- 

tive volumes have been issued un- 
der the title, “The Insurance Students’ 
Compendium,” by the Metropolitan 
College of St. Albans. The primary 
purpose of these books is to assist stu- 
dents of the Metropolitan College who 
are preparing for the examinations of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute. 
Volume 1 deals with fire, marine and 
general branches of insurance, while 
Volume 2 deals with life, accident and 
general insurance. 

In the fire branch, the main topics 
treated are: Building construction, 
common hazards, principles and prac- 
tice of insurance, plan drawing, policy 
drafting and endorsements, accounts 
and investments, average clauses and 
loss apportionments, law of insurance, 
fire extinguishment and fire alarm sys- 
tems, chemistry, electricity, insurance 
against loss of profits. 

The principal topics in the .marine 
branch are: Marine insurance, etc.; 
principles and practice of marine in- 
surance, general average, commercial 
geography, shipping and mercantile 
practice, documents and marine insur- 
ance clauses, laws of marine insurance 
and general average, law of carriage of 
goods by sea, ship construction, ac- 
counts and investments. 

Other general topics treated are the 
Assurance Companies Act, 1909; essay 
writing, elementary principles of com- 
merce, banking and finance, and ele- 
ments of commercial and company law. 

In Volume 2, the life branch treats 
of principles and practice of life as- 
surance, compound interest, diseases 
and other facts on longevity, geogra- 
phy and occupational risks, different 
types of assurance and policies, office 
organization and routine, collection of 
premiums, etc.; mortality tables, law, 
life office valuations, sources of 
profit, etc.; the prospectus, its general 
construction and its uses. 

The accident branch covers personal 
accident, disease and sickness insur- 
ance, motor, guaranty, burglary, pub- 
lic liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, principles and practice 
of accident insurance, law of insurance 
and law of master and servant, legal 
liabilities, office organization and rou- 
tine, and information as to injuries and 
diseases. 

The general section deals with ac- 
counts and investments; physiology and 
anatomy, correspondence, etc. 

Volume 1 (fire and marine) contains 
about 400 pages of well and compactly 





arranged matter, while Volume 2 (life 
and accident) embraces about 350 
pages. Both volumes are well indexed 
and the price of each volume is $6. 
Orders will be filled by The Spectator 
Company. 


Selling Contents Insurance 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


and the gang began kidding the man 
who only had $4,000 household con- 
tents insurance. There was only one 
thing to do and he did it. He said “I 
think you had better increase my house- 
hold contents insurance to $10,000 at 
least, right now.” The agent said: 
“Alright, the increase is binding.” 
Although the agent had said nothing 
more to the rest of the luncheon crowd, 
several of them later called him up to 
increase their own household furniture 
insurance, “which proves,” said the 
agent, “that there are opportunities in 
the grass at our feet if we will only 
look for them.”—Northern Lights. 


Burglary—A Timely Sales 
Topic 


Burglary insurance gives you a 
chance for more business from old 
prospects. By continually talking it to 
them, you not only get more business 
but you make the responsibility theirs 
in case an actual loss finds them un- 
covered. “You and I are quits!” is 
what one Mid-West client told his in- 
surance agent after a burglary, since 
the agent had never even told him 
about burglary policies. Are any of 
your clients depending on you to keep 
them informed? 

“There are six burglaries to every 
fire.” The crime loss reaches billions 
of dollars every year. Even while you 
have read this article thousands of 
dollars are being stolen. In Chicago 
and New York there are from three to 
five times as many criminals as police- 
men! Burglary insurance will some 
day be one of the insurance “essen- 
tials.” Establish yourself as the bur- 
glary insurance man of your communi- 
ty by selling this profitable coverage— 
The General Campaigner. 


New Orleans Docks Improved 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 13.—The 
New Orleans Dock Board has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of 
a fire proof dock and sheds. This ac- 
tion follows three disastrous fires dur- 
ing the past ten days. The fires took 
a toll of $3,000,000 property damage 
and six lives. 
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This program was compiled by a 
Pennsylvania agent who s2ys that “Bill 
Jones” prompted hira in doing some- 
thing he has been wantin’ to get about 
for some time.” The agent, who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous, this week 
set about programming insurance for 
six prospects in his balliwick. He is 
following the same style of program for 
the actual prospects as he used on “Bill 
Jones” and is confident of “some 
startling results.” ‘“Bill’s” program is: 

BURGLARY AND THEFT: The 
cost is almost negligible but the pro- 
tection is most important when you stop 
to think just what it affords. Perhaps 
if you will take an inventory of your 
valuable household effects you will sud- 
denly realize how much you need this 
form of insurance. Think of that set 
of silverware. I remember the last 
time you asked me over for dinner you 
told me it set you back something like 
$230. That kind of stuff is easy 
pickin’s for burglars. Remember the 
diamond ring the club gave you when 


you retired as president. And Mrs. 
Jones’ two diamond rings and her fur 
coat, would be equally hard to replace 
without insurance. Think of the strong 
box, which after all is nothing but a 
frail tin thing, easily accessible via a 
jimmy. I don’t exactly know what it 
contains, but the deed to the house is 
probably there, isn’t it? Those stocks 
you are buying from your firm, and 
maybe a lot more. Wearing apparel 
makes a choice haul for the midnight 
prowler. If you think hard enough you 
will probably remember a lot more val- 
uuable things that are laying around 
the house. Just give me a list of what 
you have and I'll figure out the pre- 
mium. Remember Bill, all I ask you to 
do is THINK! 

GENERAL LIABILITY: In these 
days of “liberal minded juries” when 
an award which might amount to as 
much as your entire assets, might easily 
be handed down in favor of a peddler 
who slips on a broken step on the 
back porch of your house and suffers 


most any kind of injury, this form of 
protection is one of the most important. 
You can easily be held responsible for 
injuries sustained by someone who 
stumbled on a crack in the sidewalk in 
front of your house. These kind of 
law suits are filed every day through- 
out the country. One of them may 
wipe out your entire holdings. Three 
cents a day will give you ample cover- 
age at present, and at the same time 
afford you other coverages, such as 
property damage by falling aircraft. 

ACCIDENT: When your income 
stops because an accident has made it 
impossible for you to work for some 
time, this coverage is the greatest little 
thing for your peace of mind that you 
could think of. No worry about doc- 
tor’s and hospital bills with $25 a week 
if you are laid up longer than five 
weeks. This policy has several de- 
sirable features including a lump sum 
payment of $15,000 for accidental 
death. 


TENTATIVE MULTIPLE LINE Prospect CARD FOR Mr. WILLIAM JONES 


























Name Age Address Business 
Bill Jones 30 Residence 21 Myrtle Ave. 642 Main Street 
Occupation | Single \| Dependents with age—Wife 27 
Accountant Married X | Daughter 5 
| Widower Son 2 
| Automobile 
Property Owned Location Brick Make Type Year Price 
Dwelling House 21 Myrtle Ave. Frame X || Universal Sedan 1930 $1250 
Mortgage on House 


| Value of Personal Effects 



























































Value of House Income 
$7500 | $4,000 | $3,800 per annum $5,000 
FIRE LINES CASUALTY LINES LIFE INSURANCE 
a tS ss PROGRAM 
| 
Amt. || Prem. || Amt. || Prem. 

Fire Auto Liability Immediate Death 

Building Auto Collision Income 

Automobile || Auto Property Damage Education 

Burglary Mortgage 

Tornado Theft Retirement 

Building General Liability Double Indemnity 

Contents Accident Total 

Automobile Health 

Plate Glass Beneficiaries 
Auto Theft Forgery 
Rent 
Aircraft 
Riot and Civil Commotion 
THE SPECTATOR Fire and Casualty 
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Customers Don’t Come to You in the Insurance 


<op<ep><ep 


Business; You Have to Go After Them—Here Is a 
Successful Method of Developing Prospects 


HERE do leads come from? 
) y How do you build up a prospect 
list? These are questions fre- 
quently asked and which must be solved 
by the insurance agent if he wishes to 
succeed. For a live list of prospects is 
one of the agent’s most valuable assets, 
and you cannot pull them out of the air. 
They must be developed systematically. 
Prospects develop when you least ex- 
pect and from most unusual sources. A 
salesman must acquire that “nose” for 
business which enables him to quickly 
detect a prospect when and wherever he 
may be exposed to him. He must be 
ever alert for the scent, so alert that it 
becomes second nature to him. 


Each to His Own Style 


I am going to describe my system for 
developing leads, but do not try to fit it 
to yourself in every detail. It is a mis- 
take for a salesman to try to do this, 
for we are all different and.to be effec- 
tive we must devise a system to fit our 
own personalities. First let me describe 
the tools I use. I am never without a 
pocket memorandum book and in this 
most of my leads are first posted. I also 
carry a small pocket folder in which 
I file my daily work. These data are 
taken from my correspondence file and 
pertain to the business of each pros- 
pect. I make between ten and twenty 
calls a day and prepare a complete itin- 
erary each morning, arranging my calls 
in order of their location so no time 
will be lost. Frequently I have appoint- 
ments for every hour in the day and I 
always keep them, usually arriving on 
time, and when I am delayed I always 
telephone my prospect in advance so 
that he will not be inconvenienced. A 
man resents waiting for a salesman be- 
cause it makes him feel unimportant, 
and for a salesman not take each pros- 
pect seriously is a mistake. For live 
prospects I have my daily call up file. 
For instance, I may want to call on a 
man next Wednesday, so I will enter his 
name on my calendar pad and also file 
the correspondence pertaining to the case 
in a file under next Wednesday’s date, 
and then it will be placed on my desk at 
that time. I also keep several -other 


files of less important leads in baskets 


By WILL1AM M. Goodwin 
Local Agent, Bethlehem, Pa. 


on my desk. I have at least one hundred 
cases where automatic sprinklers should 
be installed and I will follow them up 
at my leisure. I have a list of silk 
mills to call upon for burglary and 
transportation insurance, a list of banks 
to see about depository bonds, a list of 
contractors to interview on equipment 
insurance and bonds, a list of prospec- 
tive auto, fleets, etc. I have all the 
information I can gather about each 
prospect and as I have time I endeavor 
to dig out as many live prospects as I 
can and transfer them to my follow 
up file for regular calls. 

I try to get expiration dates and have 
a monthly file for these. I usually file 
them a month ahead, which gives me 
plenty of time to work on each case. 

When I interview a prospect I imme- 
diately write him a letter confirming 
our understanding and placing my 
proposition before him. This brings the 
matter more seriously to his attention 
and makes him realize that you are 
earnest and sincere in your efforts. It 
also leaves your mind clear for other 
things. I could never trust my mem- 
ory. 

Follow this system for a few years 
and you will develop hundreds of pros- 
pects, and as you go on you will find 
that you will surely land a certain per- 
centage of them. As your skill in- 
creases your percentage of prospects to 
become customers will increase in pro- 
portion. Do not be discouraged if days 
pass without securing a single new line. 
Plug along each day in a systematic 
manner and expose yourself to business 
and you will eventually get it. 

When you develop a large number of 
prospects you are so busy following all 
of them up that you do not have time 
to become a nuisance to any one of 
them. Above all, do not take this job 
too seriously. It should be pleasant 
work to gather such information, and 
if you make your calls in a friendly 
fashion you will be welcome. Do not 
enter a man’s office, serious intention 
written in every line of your face, and 
rattle off a prepared sales talk. Drop 
in for a friendly chat about his hazards, 
get him talking about his business and 
be alert to grasp an opportunity to tell 





your story in his way. I do not believe 
in high-powered sales methods and I 
rarely secure an order on my first in- 
terview. After you leave the office of 
your prospect, make notations of the 
interesting points that have come up 
and then write him about them. And 
above all do not wait around a man’s 
office to see him. If he is busy call 
again. I never wait for anyone unless I 
must see them about a matter that can- 
not be postponed. 

Most of us ride too much. We should 
walk on our main streets now and then, 
stopping in to see our friends who may 
be at leisure. It is surprising how much 
business you pick up in this way, for 
most men like to have a friendly chat 
with some one apparently interested in 
them. 

A good start for such a conversation 
is to refer to some item in the papers 
which illustrates the need of a partic- 
ular coverage and swings it around to 
apply to your prospect. Another inter- 
esting subject is values. Get started on 
that, and if the prospect shows any 
doubt about being properly insured offer 
to check the matter for him. Of course, 
they are all interested in reduced rates, 
and if you think you can be of any ser- 
vice offer to review their insurance to 
check the cost with yours. 

Such instances will give you plenty 
of information for your prospect file. 
But get it without your prospect sus- 
pecting that he is being prepared for a 
sale. 

If you work hard on a case and fail to 
land your prospect, take your loss 
cheerfully. Remember you sought the 
appointment and the opportunity to 
present your proposition and that, after 
all, it is his business to give out as he 
chooses. Take your defeat gracefully 
and leave him in such a manner that he 
is still your prospect. And go back at 
him year after year until he is your cus- 
tomer. 


Take It in Your Stride 


Do not become too excited over pros- 
pects for big business and neglect other 
cases for them. Of course, you will do 
your best and present your case as skil- 
fully as possible and that is all you can 
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do. It is no easy matter to land big 
business the first time you bid for it. 
Think your proposition over carefully 
and completely and remember that you 
must earn large rewards. If you lose 
out because of some error or omission 
on your part, worry enough to make 
such an impression that you will not 
repeat the mistake. But otherwise, do 
not worry at all. It’s all in the game. 
Forget your loss, file it away for the 
future and tackle the next job. Eventu- 
ally you will land your share. 

Each morning after opening and read- 
ing my mail, I carefully prepare my 
notes from the previous day’s work and 
dictate my letters and memorandums. 
from them along with the mail per- 
taining to the usual routine matters. 
Then I prepare my calling list for the 
day, make any necessary ’phone calls 
and am off not later than 10 each morn- 
ing. I keep in touch with the office by 
telephone each hour and they always 
know where they can reach me. I usu- 
ally return about 4.30 p.m., except when 
I have made office appointments. 

If you do this day after day, year 
after year, you need not worry about 
developing leads; they just naturally 
are there. And you are busy continually 
following them up. 

There are other sources for leads 
which are obvious. Take the newspa- 
pers. I never fail to read the morning 
and evening papers and it is rare that 
I do not get a lead from them. Here 
is a story of an explosion occurring 
in the heart of a neighboring city, shat- 
tering the glass in many surrounding 
buildings. Tomorrow morning I'll call 
on my explosion insurance prospects, or 
if I haven’t time I’ll write them. I see 
that the local owners of fine dogs are 
holding a show. The items give their 
names and addresses and it is clipped 
for future reference. The society col- 
umns announce several parties going to 
Europe. They will hear from me about 
tourist baggage coverage tomorrow, 
and the engagements and weddings 
mentioned remind me to send circulars 
or ’phone about wedding present insur- 
ance. City Council has met and awarded 
several contracts. That is an important 
item and I’ll do some ’phoning about it 
tonight. Alf the contractors will need 
bonds. I see where a factory is increas- 
ing their number of hands, and this also 
means enlarged stocks. A friend of 
mine has had a small fire. I do not have 
his insurance but, perhaps, if I call him 
and offer my’ help at this time he’ll be 
grateful and remember it. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce reports a new indus- 
try is coming to town. Get their name 
and address and write my companies 
for help to reach them promptly. I see 
where a friend of mine has been made 
a director of a concern whose insur- 
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“Above all, don’t wait around a man’s office to see him.” 


ance I have been trying to get for years. 
This is the “break” I have been waiting 
for. My friend will get me my oppor- 
tunity. Another interesting item reports 
that a prominent business organization 
is holding a banquet soon. I’ll have to 
go to that for it will place me in con- 
tact with many important men. 

And so it goes. Every day the news- 
paper gives you leads. All you have to 
do is to read it. 

The classified section of the telephone 
book is helpful if you are putting in a 
drive for some special form of insur- 
ance. I have no time for special drives. 
I drive all the time. 

Another gold mine for leads is your 
Sanborn map. Here you have your 
city spread before you. List your large 
risks and find out where the insurance 
on each is placed. If it is with an out- 
of-town broker, write to your compa- 
nies and they will solicit it. The maps 
will give you your sprinkler prospects. 
They will also tell you about replace- 
ment costs and hazards. Your rate 
cards used in connection with your 
maps will give you enough information 
to picture each risk if you know how to 
read and understand them. 

We can never get all the business in 
our town, but we can get almost all the 
live prospects to work upon if we really 
want them. 

No one can do this for you—it is a 
job you must do yourself. The plans I 
have described herein are mine and I 
am still working them. Perhaps next 
year I will have an entirely new idea 
of the situation and will get my leads 
differently. My plans may not fit your 
style but they may give you an idea 
that will be helpful. 

But above all and whatever you do, 
stamp your plans with your own per- 
sonality and make them a part of your- 


self. I may give you an idea that you 
can change just enough to make it your 
idea. 

A business without a future must die 
and your future is built on the leads 
you develop today. 


Fireman’s Fund Promotions - 


The election of B. G. Wills as vice- 
president of the Occidental Indemnity 
Company and the appointment of H. D. 
Sammis as manager of the automobile 
departments of the Fireman’s Fund, 
Home Fire & Marine and Occidental 
Insurance Companies for the Pacific 
Coast, has been announced by Presi- 
dent J. B. Levison of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group of San Francisco. 

Mr. Wills entered the service of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company at 
the head office as superintendent of its 
automobile business in June, 1917, and 
later become assistant secretary of the 
Fireman’s Fund and its associated com- 
panies. Mr. Sammis came with the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group in 
October, 1928, leaving the Pacific Coast 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference, 
where he was assistant manager. 


Aetna’s Alabama Agent 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 15.—E. 
G. Darling, new State agent for Aetna 
and its subsidiary World Fire & 
Marine has arrived on the job in 
Birmingham. He succeeds R. T. Cald- 
well who in view of his long service for 
the company has been relieved of the 
duties of state agent and given the 
newly created post of adjuster. A. E. 
Giddings, assistant to Caldwell, will 
continue to work with Darling as will 
J. L. Conine, farm special agent. 
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Automatic Treaties — Facultative Service 


Our entire staff is at your disposal to 
help solve your reinsurance problems. 
Excess outlet is not only an underwriting 








ities for expansion. Our rates are built 
to show a profit for the Treatyholder. 
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CASUALTY-SURETY~ 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


“Op AS 





Urges Plan to Steady 
Accident-Health 


Would Revise Commission 
Basis to Compare with 
Life Schedule 








Scheme for Permanence 





Secretary of Great Northern Life 
Finds Many Details in Need 
of Adjustment 


CuHIcaGo, March 19.—Revision of the 
commission basis of health and accident 
insurance, to a basis comparable to that 
used in life insurance, so as to de- 
velop a larger degree of permanence 
for the business, was urged here last 
week by C. O. Pauley, secretary of the 
Great Northern Life of Chicago before 
the Accident and Health Managers’ 
Club. Mr. Pauley viewed the accident 
and health business from the viewpoint 
of the claim man, and found many de- 
tails that need adjustment. 

Mr. Pauley pointed out that acci- 
dent and health business too long had 
been left to the discretion of the 
broker or producer for placement, re- 
gardless of the needs of the assured, 
and that the policyholders had come to 
regard it as they do their other casualty 
lines. He asserted that revision of the 
commission basis would develop the 
idea of permanence among the pro- 
ducers of the business and in turn 
among the policyholders. 

Mr. Pauley declared that it is a cus- 
tom to gauge success by the amount of 
premiums collected and not by the 
quality of business. He asserted that 
too many agents are hired, and that the 
bad agents make trouble for the claim 
department. 

A company’s claim department 
functions best when subjected to a 
minimum amount of pressure from the 
agency department, pointing out that 
claims that are settled for business 
reasons instead of on their merits are 
bad for all concerned. Such settle- 
ments usually establish a precedent in 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Drastic Penalty for Hit 
and Run Drivers 





Bill Provides Death Penalty for 
Persons Causing Death by 
Negligent Driving 
“Hit and run” drivers especially will 
be subject to drastic punishment if a 
bill introduced in the House of Com- 
mons by T. L. Church, member for 

Toronto North, becomes law. 


The penalty of death for murder is 
proposed for causing the death of any 
person by reckless or negligent or furi- 
ous driving and failure to render aid 
and reporting the accident. 

Two years’ imprisonment, or a fine 
of $500, or both fine and imprisonment 
are proposed for “racing” on public 
roads. 

Two years’ imprisonment, .or a fine 
of $500, or both fine and imprisonment 
are suggested for reckless driving. 

Five years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of $1,000 for driving an automobile in 
a manner dangerous to the public and 
thereby causing an accident are pro- 
posed. 


Federal Surety Company 
Makes Promotions 


Robert S. King, former superinten- 
dent of agents at the home office of the 
Federal Surety Company, has_ been 
transferred to Detroit as resident vice- 
president in charge of the Michigan 
department to succeed F. W. Alexan- 
der, resigned. Prior to his connection 
at the home office in Davenport, Iowa, 
Mr. King was resident manager of the 
Detroit branch. 

Lynn Howard of Boston, Mass., for- 
merly with the Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed executive special agent with 
headquarters at the home office. He 
will work in the agency department on 
the development of new business. 


Standard Surety Appoints 
Jersey Agencies 


The Standard Surety and Casualty 
Co., New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of the County Agency at 78 
First Avenue, Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J., and the J. P. Bond Agency at 
586 Broadway, Bayonne, N. J., as gen- 
eral casualty and surety agents. 


Casualty Underwriters 
Fight State Fund 





Executives Association Con- 
fident of Victory in Good- 
win Bill Tilt 





Campaign Fund Strong 





Commissioner Sullivan of New 
Hampshire Derides Proposal 
as “Unfair” 


“The Association of Casualty Un- 
derwriters Executives is going to spend 
a lot of money to defeat the Goodwin 
bill for State insurance,” Gay Gleason, 
assistant to John W. Downs, attorney 
for the Insurance Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, told members of the Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association of Massa- 
chusetts at their annual banquet in 
Boston last Thursday. 

Mr. Gleason, after declaring that the 
Goodwin bill lacked a single redeeming 
feature, disclosed the entire plans of a 
committee of five men delegated by five 
stock insurance companies to organize 
a campaign which will, he says, deliver 
a crushing defeat to the proposed bill 
should it appear on the ballot in the 
form of a referendum next fall. 

Confident that the right is on the 
side of the insurance companies, and 
fearful that success of the Goodwin 
bill would mean the entrance of a State 
fund plan into all other profitable lines 
of insurance, such as fire and life 
forms, thereby destroying the means of 
livelihood of thousands in this State, 
Mr. Gleason told how every block of 
fifty voters in the State would be as- 
signed to an insurance company repre- 
sentative for personal solicitation after 
Labor Day. 

Mr. Gleason further urged every 
broker present to call on his Senator 
and Representative to urge them to vote 
against the Goodwin bill now before 
the legislature. 

“Report back to Mr. Downs how your 
Senator and Representative stands on 
the bill, so that he may know how mat- 


(Concluded on page 47) 
Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





Canadian Aviation Business Booms 


Accidents and Fatalities Increase; Various Types of 
Risks Classified with Margin for Every Case 
Are Included in Report 


Rapid progress in aviation through- 
out Canada is shown in figures recently 
compiled. At Dec. 31, 1929, the total 
in force were as follows; 354 private 
pilots, 333 commercial pilots, compared 
with 154 private pilots and 193 com- 
mercial pilots in 1928. Licensed air- 
craft numbered 408 in 1929, compared 
with 233 in 1928. There were 71 air- 
harbors compared with 44 in 1928. 
Commercial companies operating in 
Canada in 1929 numbered 95 compared 
with 53 in 1928. There were 33 pri- 
vately owned aircraft in operation dur- 
ing the year. 


Few Fatal Accidents 

Out of 5,880,000 passenger miles 
flown by airplanes in Canada during 
1929, accidents involving deaths or in- 
juries numbered 29. There were 31 
deaths from flying operations, of which 
16 were passengers, 14 pilots and one a 
person on the ground who became in- 
volved in an airplane accident. Eleven 
passengers, 12 pilots and two third 
parties on the ground were injured. In 
1928, there were ten accidents involving 
death or injury. Deaths numbered 17, 
and injured 22. Passenger miles in 
1928 totaled 2,728,414. Practically all 
the accidents were due to breach of air 
regulations, and none were caused by 
structural failure of aircraft. The 
greater number of fatalities occurred 
on short hops, test flights, joy hopping 
and instructional work. 

During the year approximately 6,- 
000,000 miles were flown by aircraft, as 
compared with 2,728,414 in 1928. 
Freight carried totaled 3,700,000, as 
compared with 2,404,682 pounds in 
1928. Flying hours totaled 78,000, as 
compared to 43,071 in 1928. 

During the year 791,564 pounds of 
mail were carried, of which 430,636 
was contract mail. In 1928 mail car- 
ried totaled 316,631 pounds. 

The Ontario Provincial Air Service 
had 11,602 flying hours with 1,020,000 
passenger miles to its credit, and only 
two minor accidents involving neither 
death or injury. 


‘Classification of Risks 

A classification of the various types 
of aviation risks, allowing a margin 
for individual circumstances connected 
with the risk, has been compiled for 
use in Canada. The classification is 
intended to serve as a basis upon which 
further revisions will be effected as 
more experience with aviation risks is 
obtained. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


Several companies are now writing 
life insurance for aviators at excess 
rates. These rates vary from $15 to 
$30 per $1,000 per annum for civil 
pilots. 

(1) Licensed pilots flying licensed 
planes between well-equipped airports 
only over established commercial routes, 
passenger service, extra premium $15 
to $25. 

(2) Between well-equipped airports 
only, mail or express pilots not passen- 
ger service, extra premium $25. 

(8) Mapping and forest patrol, Gov- 
ernment service, part time only, extra 
premium $15. 

(4) Exhibition, stunt, long distance, 
racing and testing—not accepted. 

(5) Aero club pilots and instructors, 
extra premium $25. 


Rates for Military Pilots 


(1) Royal Canadian Air Force, ex- 
tra premium $20. 

(2) Fare-paying passengers over es- 
tablished air force, extra $10. Extra 
premium for passengers: (1) No rat- 
ing for pleasure rides for less than one 
hour. 

(3) Fare-paying passengers over es- 
tablished commercial routes, between 
well-equipped air ports, with licensed 
pilots and licensed planes, a graded 
scale of extra premium depending on 
the number of flights contemplated; ex- 
tra premium $5 to $15. 

(4) Passengers not otherwise classi- 
fied in this section—a graded scale de- 
pending on the number of flights con- 
templated—extra premium $5 to $25. 


Aircraft Insurance 


On Dec. 31, 1929, there were twelve 
United States and one British company 
licensed for the transaction of aircraft 
insurance in Canada. The rates of pre- 
miums indicated below are based on 
one aircraft and one pilot, and a dif- 
ferent proportion naturally affects the 
rates. They are for one year and only 
approximate, each risk being rated sep- 
arately and every effort being made to 
give credit for safety factors. The 
coverage are as follows: 

Fire: (a) Fire under all circum- 
stances and transportation, 5% per cent 
to 8 per cent; (b) fire on ground, 3 per 
cent to 5 per cent; (c) fire on ground 
and in the air, but excluding fire fol- 
lowing accidental damage, the result of 
collision, 3% per cent to 5% per cent. 

Accidental Damage: For normal 
risks vary from 9 per cent to 20 per 








A. S. Rifkin, Brooklyn Supt. of 
Commercial Casualty 


A. S. Rifkin, formerly associated with 
the National Underwriter organiza- 
tion, has been appointed superintendent 
of the accident and health department, 
Brooklyn branch office, of the Com- 
mercial Casualty Company, Newark, 
N. J. Mr. Rifkin is widely known 
throughout the insurance field in the 
East, having built up many personal 
contacts while in the insurance journal- 
istic and advertising field. 


Burglary Underwriters Meet 


At the last monthly meeting of the 
Burglary Underwriters Association of 
New York, Assistant District Attorney 
Hastings of New York delivered a talk 
on extradition in which he called at- 
tention to the fact that the laws in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
are so “antiquated” that they do not 
even permit the extradition of a pris- 
oner without extradition papers even if 
the captive is willing to waive extradi- 
tion proceedings. Mr. Hastings ap- 
pealed to the members of the associa- 
tion to work for a change of that law, 
which wastes time and expense without 
accomplishing any good, according to 
the speaker. 





cent; constructive total loss rates vary 
from 5 per cent to 10 per cent; tornado, 
cyclone or windstorm, the deductible 
stipulated is usually only one-half of 
the amount in the case of accidental 
damage, rates vary from one-half of 
1 per cent to 3 per cent. 


Robbery or Pilferage 


Theft, Robbery, or Pilferage: The 
usual deductible stipulated is $25. The 
rates vary from one-quarter of 1 per 
cent to one-half of 1 per cent. 

Public Liability and Property Dam- 
age: Excluding flights in connection 
with public exhibitions of flying, as to 
which the public is charged admission. 

Public Liability Limits: $5/10,000, 
1/100,000 in all—low, $95; medium, 
$120; high, $144. Property Damage 
Limits: $1,000 in all—low, $72; me- 
dium, $90; high, $108. 

Legal Liability in Respect to Passen- 
gers: The normal rate for one year per 
aircraft on the basis of an indemnity 
of $10,000 per passenger is 3 per cent 
of the aggregate liability less a certain 
discount, depending upon the number 
of passengers the aircraft is capable of 
taking safely. 

Compensation and Employers’ Liabil- 
ity: Rates of premium in accordance 
with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Manual. 
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James Murray Haines Was a Nine 
O’clock Scholar 


New President of The Phoenix Indemnity Joined 
British Group Twenty-three Years Ago 
Because Hours Were Pleasant 


That old axiom our grandfathers have 
about the successful young man getting 
up with the chickens in order to be on 
the job bright and early has been 
knocked into a cocked hat. It all started 
more than twenty years ago, when a 
youth in his teens took a job in Chicago 
with the London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company just because 
they began work at nine instead of six 
a. m., and ended recently when he rose 
to the managership of the organiza- 
tion’s United States branch and the 
presidency of the Phoenix Indemnity 
Company, its group affiliate. 


The youth who liked his job because 
he didn’t have to get to work until “the 
middle of the day” is James Murray 
Haines. 


However, Mr. Haines does believe in 
working hard to achieve success in any 
line of business; the insurance field 
especially. For the twenty-three con- 
secutive years he has been with the 
London, Mr. Haines has practised this 
belief, working untiringly, first as a 
member of the statistical depart- 
ment and a few months later as man- 
ager of the accounting department. 
That was in 1907. In less than four 
years, his effort and ability won him 
the position of superintendent of the 
liability, auto and compensation under- 
writing department, which was vacated 


by F. L. Shove, who resigned to establish 
a similar department in the Globe In- 
demnity Company. 

With nine years of underwriting rec- 
ords and accomplishments to his credit, 
Mr. Haines’ next step toward the presi- 
dency and managership was his ap- 
pointment as superintendent of agen- 
cies. Up until that time the company 
had been without an agency superin- 
tendent, and it was the present head 
executive’s job to establish himself in 
that new position. He received this ap- 
pointment because of the many agency 
contacts he had made while in the un- 
derwriting department. 

Three years later, in 1923, J. S. Law- 
son, assistant manager to the late C. M. 
Berger, retired, and Mr. Haines was 
asked to fill the vacancy. Upon Mr. 
Berger’s sudden death last year Mr. 
Haines was made manager. 

During his insurance career, which 
has been his entire business life, Mr. 
Haines has made several noteworthy 
contributions not only to his own com- 
pany but to the insurance fraternity in 
general, principally in the line of new 
policy forms. He distinguished himself 
and his organization in 1927 when he 
won the first advertising trophy for the 
year’s best insurance journal advertis- 
ing campaign. The contest was held 
under the auspices of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference. 














L. R. Swezey, Mr. Haines’ prede- 
cessor, who has been president and 
general manager of the Phoenix for 
the past three years, resigned in 
order to move with his family to the 
West Coast. In leav- 
ing the East Mr. Swe- 
zey does not quit his 
connections in the In- 
surance field. He has 
accepted the position 
of vice-president in the 
Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany and will have 
charge of the carrier’s 
affairs west of the 
Rocky Mountains. His 
headquarters will be in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Swezey revives 
an old connection in his 
new association with 
President A. Duncan 
Reid of the Globe. In 
1909 when Mr. Reid 
was general superintendent of the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., 
Mr. Swezey, then a young lawyer, 
began his insurance career as a 
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L. R. Swezey 
ifornia, Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Arizona. Although no immediate 
action is contemplated, this territory 
may be changed after Mr. Swezey 


claim adjuster of the Ocean at Chi- makes a survey of the section. 


cago. After claim experience with 
the Ocean, Mr. Swezey was placed in 
charge of the Pacific Coast claim de- 
partment of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Co. at San Francisco in 
1914. He remained with 
that company until 
February, 1925, finally 
having charge of the 
metropolitan depart- 
ment in San Francisco. 
In 1925, he became Pa- 
cific Coast manager of 
the Phoenix Indemnity 
and continued in that 
capacity until Aug. 31, 
1926, when he was 
made vice-president. On 
Jan. 1, 1927, he was 
transferred to the 
home office of the Phoe- 
nix Indemnity Co. The 
territory controlled by 
the San Francisco office 
has been Northern Cal- | 
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Heads Phoenix Indemnity 





James Murray Haines 


His wide acquaintance and popularity 
in the insurance field can be attested by 
his activities in insurance organizations 
of all kinds. From 1928 to ’29 he was 
chairman of the National Agency Com- 
mittee of the Casualty Acquisition Cost 
Conference. He is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, and a member of the organiza- 
tion committee of the same bureau. For 
the past several years he has been a 
member of the board of governors of 
the Workmen’s Reinsurance Bureau. 
And last, but not least, he is a member 
of the Hole-in-One Club, having made 
the miraculous drive of 166 yards from 
the thirteenth tee of the North Jersey 
Country Club Course on June 26, 1927, 
according to his club membership cer- 
tificate which hangs in a mahogany 
frame behind his mahogany desk at 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Mr. Haines does not contemplate 
manking any drastic changes in the 
policy or management of the Phoenix, 
but stressed the fact that the London 
and Phoenix would be operated as two 
entirely separate companies. “The man- 
agement of the carriers will be two op- 
erations,” he said. 


Mr. Haines was born Decoration Day, 
May 30, 1890, in Adrian, Mich. 


Great American Indemnity 
Promotes H. J. Miller 


The Great American Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York has announced the 
appointment of Harry J. Miller as su- 
perintendent of the accident and health 
department in the home office. Mr. 
Miller will work in cooperation with 
Ray L. Mills, assistant vice-president in 
charge of the accident and health de- 
partment. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Lloyds Casualty Buys 
Cosmopolitan Fire 





Several Directors Added to 
Board—James A. Blainey 
New President 





Will Move to Maiden Lane 





Fire Company Organized in 1928 
Wrote Half Million in Net 
Premiums Last Year 


Control of the Cosmopolitan Fire In- 
surance Company, New York, has been 
secured by interests connected with 
Lloyds Casualty Company, New York. 
At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Cosmopolitan Fire held 
Tuesday several new directors were 
elected and at the directors meeting 
which followed Ira A. Schiller, of 
Boskey, Schiller, Marvin & Sering, at- 
torneys, was elected chairman of the 
board, James A. Blainey was elected 
president and Frank Cohen executive 
vice-president. It is expected that the 
Cosmopolitan Fire’s home office will be 
moved from its present address, 992 
William Street, to 75 Maiden Lane, 
where Lloyds Casualty is located, and 
that the fire company will be operated 
as a running mate for the casualty com- 
pany. The new president, James A. 
Blainey, has been vice-president and 
secretary since the Cosmopolitan Fire 
was organized and has been in full 
charge of its operations. James Lee 
Kauffman, the retiring president, re- 
mains a director of the company. The 
Cosmopolitan Fire began business in 
1928 and during the past year wrote 
$556,050 of net premiums. 

The new directors elected on Tuesday 
are as follows: Ira A. Schiller, Carl 
Sherman, former attorney-general of 
New York State; Walter B. Adams, of 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, investments; 
Christopher B. Wyatt, of E. H. Rollins 
& Sons; Charles D. Robbins, member 
of the New York Stock Exchange; 
Charles E. Gulpepper, president, Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co.; Percy F. Biglin, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Lloyds Casualty Co.; 
Lewis H. Pounds, director, Brooklyn 
Fire Insurance Co.; James A. Stack, 
treasurer, Stern & Stern, Inc.; Harry 
Barth, president, Barth Hotels Co.; 
Maurice E. Serling, attorney; Edward 
G. Griffin, former counsel to Governor 
of New York State; Charles G. Bond, 
president, Bay Parkway National 
Bank; Robert Van Iderstine, president, 
Guardian Fire Assurance Corporation; 
Meyer Boskey, chairman of the board, 
Long Island National Bank and Doug- 
laston National Bank; Herbert Begg, 
Toronto, Ont., insurance. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


Boston and New England Notes 


HE Cambridge Savings Bank of 

Cambridge, Mass., has established 
an insurance department in accordance 
with the Massachusetts Savings Bank 
Life Insurance system. This is the 
fourteenth insurance department estab- 
lished and the fourth since Nov. 1, last. 





The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment has its Diamond Anniversary this 
year as a department of the Common- 
wealth. 

eee 

A branch office of the Maxwell E. 

Sapiro Agency at Worcester, will be 


opened soon by Mr. Sapiro in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building on 
Franklin Street, where ground floor 
space has been secured. Mr. Sapiro 
also has interests in the Bailey-Barnes- 
Burnham Company. 





Brooks Parker, who has been con- 
nected with the Special Risk Depart- 
ment of the Boston and Old Colony In- 
surance Companies, has been promoted 
to the position of junior special agent. 
In his new work in the field he will 
assist special agents and will give par- 
ticular attention to pushing side lines. 














business. 





| GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


has available, in New York and in New Jersey, 
a limited number of 











LOCAL AGENCY APPOINTMENTS 


It will insist in each case upon the fullest investigation of the agent’s experi- 
ence, responsibility and character, and, within reasonable limitations, these 
factors will be considered more important than mere volume. 
quire that all agents appointed shall pay all premiums in full not later 
than sixty days from their effective dates. 
fining itself to quality risks, it will strictly reserve underwriting authority 
to the Home Office—although it will provide long distance telephone and 
other facilities to aid the agent in solving his problems and in servicing his 


It will re- 


Conservative in policy and con- 


In return for the strictness of its requirements,,General Surety Company 
offers the agent the representation of a company of which he may well be 
| proud—a company high in prestige, rich in resources and endowed with an 
intimate knowledge not only of the business it administers but also of the 
problems which the local agent must meet. 


Eft dingy 


Executive Vice-President 





B. E. JOLINE, Asst. 
charge of production. 


Secretary, in 








GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


340 Madison Avenue, New York 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


TOWNER RATING BUREAU. 
Member SURETY ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 
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A. S. Caldwell Apprehends 
Unlicensed Agent 





Jail Man Accused of Writing 
Policies in Tennessee of Un- 
licensed Texas Carrier 


For the alleged sale in Nashville and 
various towns in Middle Tennessee of 
life, health and accident insurance poli- 
cies of an alleged unlicensed company, 
N. B. Mayes, alias N. B. Seyam, the 
latter being the letters of the proper 
name used in reverse, was arrested Fri- 
day, March 14. 

Mayes is said to have specialized in 
writing policies for doctors, and officers 
are in possession of the names of sev- 
eral prominent Nashville physicians 
who are said to have bought policies 
from him. 

A warrant charging the writing of 
insurance without a license was sworn 
out by A. S. Caldwell, Tennessee State 
insurance commissioner, and his arrest 
soon followed, Mayes pleading not 
guilty. His bond was set at $250, and 
failing to make it, he was placed in the 
county jail to await action of the grand 
jury. 

In starting his activities in the un- 
licensed sale of insurance Mayes first 
visited the State department of insur- 
ance and inquired about a policy in the 
National Mutual Union Insurance Com- 
pany, of Houston, Tex., intimating that 
he was considering the purchase of one 
of that company’s policies. He was told 
that the company was not licensed in 
Tennessee, and was not permitted to 
solicit patrons in that State. 

Later it was said that Mayes was 
selling these policies, signed with one 
or the other of his names, in and around 
Nashville. It was said that in some 
cases policies were delivered, and in 
others initial payments were collected 
on the promise of delivery at a later 
date. 

Mayes when arrested at first is said 
to have denied knowing anything of 
“Seyam.” 

News from Washington reveals that 
the National Mutual Union of Texas 
was found by the United States at- 
torney-general to be illegal, and imme- 
diate dissolution was ordered. 

Mr. Caldwell expressed his deter- 
mination to “prosecute the case to the 
limit to protect the citizens of Ten- 
nessee from any such scheme.” 


Iowa Mutual Liability Meet 


Seventy officials and agents at- 
tended the Iowa Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company district convention in 
Marshalltown, Iowa, last Thursday. 
The group session was one of ten to be 
held this year in various districts. 
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-Texas to Consider State Com- 
pensation Plan 


AUSTIN, TEX., March 18.—Governor 
Dan Moody has submitted for the con- 
sideration of the special session of the 
Texas legislature the question of au- 
thorizing the State to provide compen- 
sation insurance for such State em- 
ployees as are engaged in hazardous oc- 
cupations. 

He has also authorized the special 
session to consider a measure authoriz- 
ing or requiring school boards to have 
school buildings and school equipment 
insured. 


Southern Safety Congress 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 15.—The 
fourth annual convention of the South- 
ern Safety Congress to be held in 
Birmingham on March 27 includes sev- 
eral insurance men on the program. 
Roy Thigpen, director of industrial 
safety, Alabama insurance department, 
will act as chairman of the meeting. 
Address will be made by Sam F. Cla- 
baugh, president of Protective Life, of 
Birmingham, and by Chester A. John- 
son, of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 

The Alabama insurance department 
and the Birmingham Fire and Casual- 
ty Exchange are among those sponsor- 
ing the convention. 











Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Admitted Assets 
$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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Travelers and Operators of 
Kansas City Reinstated 


Mutual Company Is Completely 
Reorganized; Will Settle All 
Claims Against It 


The Travelers and Operators Mutual 
Insurance Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., which recently was temporarily 
suspended from doing business in Mis- 
souri after it had cancelled liability and 
property damage policies issued to some 
250 service car operators in St. Louis 
has been fully reinstated by the Mis- 
souri Insurance Department and is 
again being accepted as an insurer by 
the City of St. Louis. 


Issues New Policies 

S. E. Jeffers, assistant to Director of 
Streets and Sewers Brooks of St. Louis 
revealed that the Kansas City company 
has issued new policies to twelve ser- 
vice car operators in St. Louis with the 
approval of the Street Department. 

Marshall D. Duckworth, 301 Planters 
Building, is the St. Louis agent for the 
company. 

Joseph F. Holland, deputy State in- 
surance commissioner, commenting on 
the rehabilitation of the Kansas City 
Mutual said: “The company has de- 
posited $12,000 in securities and its of- 
ficers $13,600 with the Missouri insur- 
ance department. This is $600 more 
than is required by the laws governing 
such companies.” 

The company has been completely re- 
organized and it is understood the new 
management plans to pay all claims 
against the company incurred during 
the former administration. 


Phoenix, of Hartford, Joins. U. S. 
Aviation Group 


The Phoenix Insurance Co., of Hart- 
ford, has become a member of the 
United States Aviation Underwriters 
group of fire companies writing the 
fire and kindred hazards of aviation 
risks. This recent addition to the U. S. 
Aviation Underwriters group brings 
the total number of participating com- 
panies to fourteen, nine of which are 
fire and five casualty carriers. 


Union Mutual Auto Licensed in 
Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts State Insurance 
Department has licensed the Union 
Mutual Auto Insurance Co., of New 
York City, to write automobile liability 
and property damage. The carrier has 
appointed William R. Lavis of 1779 
Washington Street, Boston, as agent 
for the company. 
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PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
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=f, ASSURANCE: CORPORATION, Lid 


——— RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 41" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


















General Agency positions open at 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 
Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
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KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


Participating Automobile Insurance 








110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public Liability 




















New Decade 


Large enough to merit its national 
prestige and to effect national economies 
of operation. 

Small enough so that the individual 
agent and the individual case are never 
lost sight of. 

Old enough to be rich in its deposi- 
tories of experience and to be guided by 
the past. 

Young enough to be fully abreast of 
the times in providing ultra-modern in- 
surance protection. 

Life and Accident Insurance United in 

ONE Policy Furnishing Complete 

Coverage. 


United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 


Address Inquiries to: Eugene E. Reed, Vice-President 





























‘‘We want 2,000 copies.. 


..1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOR!” 








O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
LIFE Walter Cluff’s new book 
UNDERWRITING | on Life Underwriting 


EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just 


Now ready come off the press. 
in book form Based upon the experi- 


WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 
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WE WANT MEN in 
—men who are self- 
confident— OHIO 
—men who are mor- 
| ally dependable— po cha 
—men who are finan- WEST VIRGINIA 
cially responsible— PENNSYLVANIA 
—men who are anx- TEXAS 
fous to accomplish - OKLAHOMA 
results— CALIFORNIA 
—men who are open to Partnership- a ee 
basis Agencies. I 
LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT Sete ithe sat 
a e 
HIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. > Columbus, Ohio oe — Time 
Standard Sub-Standard Super-Standard r 


ences and experiments of 


Send for this many, years educational 
Book today. 
Your MONEY the best life insurance 
back if you 
don’t profit 
by reading it! ' 


direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 


sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


HE INSURANCE FIELD ' 
Box 617, Leulsville, Ky. ‘ 

Enclosed is one dollar. Send } 
Cluff’s new book te me. : 
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EDITION LIMITED ! atin wesedsocccoecocece 
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Pacific Employers Plan of 
Refund Unlawful 


California Authorities Rule En- 
dorsement Out; Was Virtual 
Dividend Guarantee 





California’s Attorney General has 
issued a ruling to the effect that an 
endorsement issued by the Pacific 
Employers of Los Angeles interpreting 
its method of computing refunds for 
participating compensation policies is 
in violation of the State minimum rate 
law. The endorsement specified the de- 
ductions to be made from a premium 
and is said to have been a virtual guar- 
antee of a dividend. The insurance de- 
partment and the Attorney General 
both disapproved the phraseology of 
the endorsement. Later it was reported 
the company would withdraw the en- 
dorsement in the face of the opinions 
and will substitute. 

The Pacific Indemnity of Los An- 
geles, which recently issued an endorse- 
ment of similar character is reported 
to be ready to contest any State dis- 
approval. 

Benjamin F. Shapiro, whose appoint- 
ment as general agent for the Penn 
Mutual Life at San Francisco has just 
been announced, was presented to the 
agency Monday when the entire agency 
staff and several general agents from 
other districts gathered for the purpose. 

Mr. Shapiro was presented by J. L. 
Taylor who becomes associate general 
agent while the home office was rep- 
resented by John E. Gibbs. W. O. Fer- 
guson of Los Angeles, George Scotland 
of Sacramento and John Davies of 
Oakland. Several former associates of 
Shapro’s signified their intention of 
joining the agency. 





Wolverine Stockholders Name 
J. T. Watkins Chairman 
LANSING, MicH., March 17. — An- 


nouncement was made following a di- 
rectors’ meeting held after the annual 
stockholders’ session that John T. Wat- 
kins, local financier and former mer- 
chant, has been named chairman of the 
board of the Wolverine, local automo- 
bile stock carrier. Mr. Watkins had 
been a director for some time. Robert 
K. Orr is president of the company. A 
quarterly dividend of two per cent plus 
a one-half of one per cent extra was 
also declared. 





“I Will Stop Accidents Week” 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., March 17.— 
E. W. Corn of the National Safety 
Council will be the main speaker dur- 
ing an “I Will Stop Accidents Week” to 
be observed here from April 26 to May 
2. 
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Albany Legislation 


ALBANY, March 19.—With final ad- 
journment of the legislature fast ap- 
proaching, action on pending insurance 
bills and workmen’s compensation law 
amendments is being expedited in both 
Houses. 

Awaiting passage by the Senate is 
Assemblyman Paul L. Boyce’s bill, in- 
corporating the Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York, Inc. 

Assemblyman Irwin Steingut stands 
sponsor for a bill incorporating the 
Insurance Square Club of New York, 
which proposes to promote the high 
standard of ethics recognized by mem- 
bers of the Masonic Fraternity engaged 
in the business of insurance. Its early 
passage is looked for. 

A bill advanced to third reading by 
the House, offered by Assemblyman 
James W. Watson, adds a new section 
to the vehicle and traffic law by making 
the owner or operator of a motor vehi- 
cle liable for injuries to guests only 
when intentional or when due to gross 
negligence. 

Governor Roosevelt has vetoed the 
compensation law amendment of Sena- 
tor John I. Patrie relating to evidence 
in foreign countries, and making United 
States consuls referees for holding hear- 
ings and taking evidence in relation to 
aliens. In a memorandum, the Gover- 
nor expressed the fear that any at- 
tempt to delegate in part the power and 
functions of a referee might result in 
many practical difficulties. 

Awaiting advancement by the Senate 
is one of Senator Leigh G. Kirkland’s 
amendments to the vehicle and traffic 
law, which makes the owner or oper- 
ator of a motor vehicle liable for in- 
juries to guests only when intentional 
or because of gross negligence. It is 
similar to a measure offered by Assem- 
blyman James W. Watson. 

Senator Wheatley has introduced a 
bill amending sections 12 and 70, insur- 
ance law, in relation to the rights and 
powers, and the capital requirements of 
corporations organized to indemnify 
merchants against loss for extending 
credit. Assemblyman Horace M. Stone 
has introduced a similar measure. Both 
have been sent to committee for con- 
sideration. 

Two insurance law amendments killed 
by the House Insurance Committee are 
Assemblyman Charles W. Merriam’s, 
permitting counties outside New York 
City to adopt a plan of mutual self- 
insurance of counties and of such 
cities, villages and towns therein as 
may elect to participate, and Assembly- 
man Jacob J. Schwartzwald’s, amend- 
ing the insurance law by providing that 
endowment policies must have a provi- 
sion stipulating that if the insured dies 
before the maturity of the policy, the 
company will pay the amount of insur- 
ance that the premiums would have 
purchased at published ordinary life 
rates. 

Assemblyman Arthur L. Swartz, rel- 
ative to an unlicensed person acting 
as broken in certain instances. 
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American Guarantee Quits 
Casualty Underwriting 





Begins Reinsurance of All Busi- 
ness in Commonwealth 
Casualty 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 18.—The 
American Guaranty, as of March 15, 
ceased the writing of all casualty busi- 
ness and began the reinsurance of all 
its business in the Commonwealth 
Casualty. 

However, the charter of the American 
Guaranty permits it to write auto- 
mobile fire and theft and the company 
is continuing the writing of these two 
coverages in Ohio only. 

As soon as the work of reinsuring all 
its business is completed, the American 
Guaranty will be reorganized as a fire 
company running mate of the Common- 
wealth. 

The following temporary officers of 
the American Guaranty have been 
elected: 


C. William Freed, secretary of the 
Commonwealth, president; Clark Tod 
McConnell, first vice-president; James 
N. Curley, second vice-president; E. W. 
Cook, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Commonwealth, treasurer 
and assistant secretary, and Philip A. 
Amram, secretary . 





N. Y. Sales Congress 


(Concluded from page 7) 


A brief summary of the day would 
include the opening address by Presi- 
dent John C. McNamara and Seymore 
T. Whatley, president of the National 
association. Mr. Whatley was, due to 
a very bad cold, unable to deliver the 
address as printed by some of the— 
shall we say—previous insurance news- 
papers, but his talk was to the point 
and was well received. 

Advertised as a “Sales Congress,” 
naturally most of the day was devoted 
to selling ideas. “Blake and Engles- 
man” put on a series of actual sales 
demonstrations which appeared to be 
the real thing, judging by the applause. 
The treat of the day, though, inter- 
rupted the last and best of the sales 
interviews. Meaning Rabbi Wise. He 
gave a splendid ten-minute talk on 
life insurance, a verbatim report of 
which will be printed in the Educational 
Section of THE SPECTATOR next week. 





“The Insurance Man’s Restaurant”’ 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 




















































LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 
Fidelity Phenix States National Fire of 


Fire of New 

York York 

Automobile of National Liberty 
rtford f Yo 


Fire of New Hartford 
New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. 


National Union York ica 
Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations uations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 75 Fulton St. 
Jonathan G. Sharp New York 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephene State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Greup, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice en Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 








Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 









Omaha 








SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 























25 SPRUCE ST. 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 








JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





















ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 



























T. J. MCCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 














FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, ©. P. A. 


W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of snetion, 
Fellew, of Actuari 
“2? British Institute ef Actuaries. 
. s , D. S. O., 


aa een 
Actuarial Society * of "america. 
PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 





Greatest Selling 
Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 


Write 
The Spectator Company 


243 West 39th Street 
New York 








NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
| OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
It helps sell big 








test its usefulness. 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST OF DYING 
said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 


insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
Pe oon same’’; and he signed up for 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


Sample Copy 
50 Copi 





Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid. 


Please remtt by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avotd eachange charges. 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Second Supplement to 
The Handy Guide, 1929 


The second supplement to The Handy 
Guide to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Policies, 1929 edition, has been 
issued by The Spectator Company. This 
supplement contains new policy forms 
and premium rates of several companies, 
thus bringing The Handy Guide fully 
up to date. 


Copies of this supplement will be su 
plied to those subscribers to The Han y 
Guide whose names appear on The Spec- 
tator Company’s books, at 35 cents each, 
while the price to non-subscribers will 
50 cents. The three supplements to the 
1929 edition of The Handy Guide will be 5 
— to subscribers to that book for F 

Orders should be addressed to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
INSURANCD EXCtUANGE 
CHICAGO 


243 West 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Building Trades Employers to 
Hold Safety Meet 


The Building Trades Association of 
the City of New York will hold a mass 
safety meeting for executives, superin- 
tendents and foremen at the Building 
Trades’ Club, 2 Park Avenue, March 
25, at 8 p.m. The event which is one 
of a series, will be held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Accident 
Prevention of the Association, accord- 
ing to the announcement issued yester- 
day by William G. Wheeler, executive 
secretary. Henry W. Lohmann, vice- 
president of James Stewart & Co., Inc., 
chairman of the committee, will pre- 
side. 


New Jersey Claim Men Band 


Organization of New Jersey Utilities 
and Casualties Claim Men’s Protective 
Association is being completed in New- 
ark by claim men of public utility and 
casualty companies. Officers were 
elected at a meeting held in that city 
yesterday. 


Would Stabilize Health and 
Accident Line 
(Concluded from page 39) 

a community and policyholders expect 
subsequent claims to be settled on an 

identical basis. 

Other assertions made by Mr. Pauley 
follow: 

“Frills and liberal provisions cause 
trouble. 

“In our selling we appeal to the 
gambling instinct of the prospect and 
as a result sell a claim, not protection. 

“Don’t bring pressure to bear on the 
underwriting department. 

“Have not planted the idea of per- 
manency. Accident and health commis- 
sion basis similar to life insurance 
would give the policyholder the idea of 
permanency.” 

With regard to claim work by the 
producing agents, Mr. Pauley said this 
should be settled on the basis of the in- 
dividual man, but he recommended that 
the claim work be separate from the 
agency work, but that the two depart- 
ments should work in harmony. 

The club elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

Percy D. Smith, S. T. Whatley agen- 
cy of the Atna Life, president; S. S. 
Chisholm, Rockwood Company, general 
agents The Travelers, vice-president; 
and Ralph O. Wood, to the positions of 
secretary and treasurer, in anticipa- 
tion of their consolidation at a subse- 
quent meeting. Directors elected in- 
clude: R. W. Abbott, Maryland Cas- 
ualty; C. J. Pohl, United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty, and L. D. Edson, 
Zurich. 
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First Day of Agents 
Mid-year Meeting 


Executive Committee Con- 
siders Important Consti- 
tutional Changes 


G. J. Leiber Chairman 











Suggest Advisory Committee to 
Be Composed of National 
Past Presidents 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 18.—Prac- 
tically all of the first day’s meeting of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
given up to a discussion of important 
changes in the association’s constitu- 
tion. When the committee recessed 
Monday night no action had been taken. 
The subject was carried over to Tues- 
day’s meeting, which followed the meet- 
ing of the executive committee with the 
officers of the various State Associa- 
tions. 

The executive committee expects to 
be ready to present its recommenda- 
tions to the association, however, when 
the first meeting of the conference is 


held Wednesday morning. George J. 
Leiber, of Detroit, chairman of the 
special committee on _ constitutional 


changes, will make the report. 

One of the proposed changes deals 
with the important conference commit- 
tee. If the plan under consideration is 
adopted, each State Association will 
appoint one man to serve on this com- 
mittee, which will replace the present 
conference committee. It has been sug- 
gested that the National Association 
appoint committees of fire, marine, 
casualty and surety insurance, but if 
the tentative plan is adopted, these four 
committees would not be appointed, and 
questions affecting these major divi- 
sions of insurance would be dealt with 
in the conference committee. 

The executive committee has under 
consideration a change in the constitu- 
tion which would authorize an advisory 
committee to be composed of past presi- 
dents of the National Association, with 
each president serving as chairman the 
year following his retirement. 

The present public relations commit- 
tee would be authorized by the constitu- 
tion, if the new constitution is adopted. 
Up to the present it has functioned as 
an extra constitutional committee. 

Another proposed change discussed 
at Monday’s session is the abolishment 
of the present committee on solidarity. 
This body would become the “group 
for power development” and specific- 
ally would deal with the problems of 
large agencies who hold membership in 
the National Association. 
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Wisconsin Physicians to Confer 
on Disability Payments 


In an effort to discover the amount of 


compensation due persons suffering 
from such disabilities as ankylosis and 
limitation of motion in various joints, 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
will hold conferences in various parts 
of the State at which physicians will 
discuss the subject in regard to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Casualty Underwriters Fight 
State Fund 


(Concluded from page 39) 


ters stand,’ Mr. Gleason continued. 
“We want a decisive defeat in the leg- 
islature on this bill, for the roll-call 
vote goes on the ballot.” 

He further explained that the Insur- 
ance Federation of Massachusetts had 
organized a speakers’ bureau which 
would include sixty trained speakers. 
He urged the brokers to arrange with 
their clubs to have one of these speak- 
ers address the organization. He said 
that executive committees had been 
formed in 116 cities and towns of the 
Commonwealth to carry the fight to 
every individual voter. 

Insurance ‘Commissioner John E, 
Sullivan of New Hampshire, in a 
speech that was full of praise for New 
Hampshire’s “financial responsibility” 
law for automobiles and of disapproval 
for Massachusetts’ present compulsory 
automobile insurance law, attacked the 
Goodwin State fund proposal in the 
following words: 

“The enactment of such a law would 
be contemptible. America comes before 
any political party, but political aspira- 
tion sometimes tampers with good gov- 
ernment. If the State of Massachu- 
setts should legalize this State fund, it 
would be contemptible and unfair.” 

Other speakers were Massachusetts 
Insurance Commissioner M. L. Brown, 
President John F. Masters and Arthur 
Lawson. Louis K. Snyder was toast- 
master. 








The executive committee voiced its 
opposition to the practice of some com- 
panies in writing free bid bonds, and 
to the payment of commissions to con- 
tractors and others who are agents in 
name only. 


A committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions to be presented at Wednes- 
day’s meeting of the Association deal- 
ing with reinsurance of lines on Epis- 
copal Church property placed by the 
Church Properties Insurance Corp. 
This committee is composed of Hugh 
R. Manchester, Walter H. Bennett, sec- 
retary-counsel of the Association, and 
E. J. Cole, of Fall River. 
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*Cur-ent annual dividend rate. 
(b) Present capital, balance of iterus pertains to figures as of Vece:nber 3) 1928 
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Life Agents Brief Issued 


(Concluded from page 15) 


charged on the policies, dividends paid 
during the fifteen and twenty-year pe- 
riods, together with the surrender value 
at the end of the fifteenth and twen- 
tieth years with the actual net cost and 
the actual average net cost, as well as 
the hypothetical average net cost, if 
the policy is surrendered at the end of 
those years. Another valuable table 
shows the cash surrender values. This 
presents the cash values allowed by sev- 
eral companies for a series of years. 
These values may be used in connection 
with the tables of net cost of insurance 
to show conclusively the real outlay of 
policies at variant periods. 

This year, for the first time, The Life 
Agents Brief will show the annual divi- 
dend scale for ordinary life or endow- 
ment at age eighty-five, policies of 
leading companies for each age of is- 
sue. The exhibit, in addition to show- 
ing the dividends paid in 1930 for each 
of the previous twenty years, will also 
show the premium rate, the total divi- 
dends payable in twenty years at the 
present scale and the average annual 
yearly cost of a policy on this basis 
during the twenty-year period. In bold 
face type is given the total amount of 
dividends which would be paid over a 





twenty-year period if the present or 
1930 dividend scale is maintained 
throughout the period. The second 
line represents the average yearly cost 
with dividends paid on this basis. 

A recent innovation is a table exhib- 
iting the leading special contracts of 
companies issuing and specializing in 
such a type of contract, has been fa- 
vorably received and is now a standard 
feature of this book. These rates are 
shown from ages ten to sixty-five in- 
clusive. Other features of the book 
include industrial rates, which show 
the amounts of insurance purchasable 
on the industrial insurance plan by the 
payment of weekly premiums of five, 
ten and twenty-five cents on the whole 
life, twenty-payment life and twenty- 
year endowment plans at all ages. 

A valuable addition to the 1930 
Brief is a presentation which shows 
the number of years at the end of 
which a policy will become paid up if 
dividends are allowed to accumulate. 
This is given on the ordinary life or 
endowment at age eighty-five, twenty- 
payment life and twenty-year endow- 
ment forms. 

In addition to the foregoing valuable 
data there are also included in the book 
other features such as annual divi- 
dends paid in 1930 on fully paid up 
life policies, annual dividends paid in 











they represent. 


49 Wall Street 


BOSTON 
33 Congress St. 
645 Beacon St. 





Do You Buy STOCK IN THE 
COMPANY YOU REPRESENT? 


If you do, we are in a position to promptly ex- 
ecute your orders for you. 


Our insurance stock department is in constant 
touch with the ‘‘Over-the-Counter’”’ market, and 
is, therefore, in a position to render satisfactory 
execution of your order. 


We are especially interested in out of town in- 
surance agents, who buy the stocks of companies 


CURTIS & SANGER 
Established 1885 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members { oon Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 


45 East 17th Street 


PROVIDENCE 
Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Building 




















Private telephones to Boston, Providence, Hartford and New Haven. | 
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193u on term policies, annual dividends 
paid in 1930 and deferred dividends 


paid in 1930. There is also a special 
section of The Life Agents Brief which 
shows the leading group policies and 
rates of companies writing this form of 
insurance. Miscellaneous features of 
The Life Agents Brief include the fol- 
lowing: List of companies accepting 
sub-standard risks and companies sell- 
ing life insurance in connection with 
bank insurance; a list of companies 
writing accident and health insurance 
separately from their life policies; fi- 
nancial strength of the companies and 
the name of the secretary of each com- 
pany; synopsis of policy provisions; 
total and permanent disability clause; 
double indemnity features; incontesta- 
bility; occupation provided; non-for- 
feiture provisions; women; resident 
and travel; and net annual premiums 
per $1,000 based on the American Ex- 
perience Table at 3 and 3% per cent. 

Compact, complete and accurate, Life 


_Agents Brief for 1930 makes a bid for 


the commendation that it has always 
received from field men in the past. It 
contains 628 pages, attractively bound 
in flexible binding, with the title 
stamped in gold on the cover. The price 
of the Vest Pocket Life Agents Brief 
is $2 per copy; 12 copies, $22.80; 25 
copies, $45; 50 copies, $87.50; 100 
copies, $150; 250 copies, $337.50; 500 
copies, $625. 


February Life Sales 
(Concluded from page 7) 
ords—exclusive of revivals, increases 
and dividend additions—of 44 member 
companies, which have 82 per cent of 
the total volume of life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 

serve companies. 

For February the total new business 
of all classes written by the 44 com- 
panies was $1,003,478,000, against $973,- 
048,000 during February of 1929—a 
gain of 3.1 per cent. New ordinary 
insurance amounted to $730,735,000, 
against $683,663,000—a gain of 6.9 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted to 
$212,813,000, against $230,778,000 —a 
decrease of 7.8 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $59,930,000, against $58,607,- 
000—a gain of 2.3 per cent. 

For the two-month period the total 
new business of these companies was 
$1,998,673,000 this year, against $1,- 
997,526,000 last year—an increase of 
1/10 of 1 per cent. New ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $1,443,590,000, 
against $1,343,506,000—an increase of 
7.4 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $430,840,000, against $496,- 
776,000—a decrease of 13.3 per cent. 
Group insurance amounted to $124,243,- 
000, against $157,244,000—a decrease of 
21.0 per cent. 


Miscellaneous Insurance 














THE Equitable Life Insurance Company 
: ; Home Office: Washington, D. C. 
American Guaranty Co. Fk See Teen PN Ny ve 
ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
COLUMBUS, OHIO For men with clean past records, in 
DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 


J. B. Coambs, President DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


For further information, write 


William A. Bennett, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 























Illinois—Indiana—lIowa—Kansas—Kentucky—Michigan—Minnesota 


“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 
Request details for our remunerative contracts for 
. AGENCY MANAGERS 


for Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 


You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


““AMGAR” ““AMGAR” 
FULL LIABILITY 
COVERAGE AND 
AUTOMOBILE PLATE GLASS - Oregon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee—Virginia—Washington—wW. Va. 
INSURANCE INSURANCE 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 


134 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
Oo. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 








-Arkansas—California—Colorado- 
TYO— ARQ “ON—'qQeN—Hnoss 


1 70) 








” We Have Openings for 
*““AMGAR” MEANS SECURITY le ae 


Des Moines 








Denver 








Sioux City 


. fj h OMAHA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
You ean't tx a wate H. E. WORRELL, Sec.-Treas. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

















with a monkey wrench, nor 
a steam shovel with a tack 
hammer. 


SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 


“Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business producers 
1 P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

















Agents’ problems are in- 
tensely individual. 
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Iron clad general rules— ie 
Germanic Fire Insurance Compang 
of New York 
122 E. 42nd Street New York City 


generally fail. 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


Pennsylvania Surety 
Corporation 


STATEMENT, as of December 31, 1929 


CAPITAL 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA ADMITTED ASSETS 2,877,299 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 2,079,013 


Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 





J. Horace Shale, President 
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